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“ I swear ’tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.” 
td 


I 


NOT ACCORDING TO ETIQUETTE 


relative, you know,” said Mrs. 
Niblo, as she poured nearly all 
the cream in the pitcher into her coffee. 

“Yes, of course,” responded Mrs. 
Leete, of Boston, looking longingly at 
the cream, and unconsciously frowning 
in her disappointment at not being able 
to get more of it ; “certainly, but then 
I suppose some things are more rel- 
ative than others.” 

“What, for instance ?” 

This question was asked by a young 
man who sat half-way down the table. 
He also had been watching the cream- 
jug, and had now resignedly begun to 
sip his coffee without any of that soft- 
ening substance in it. 

Mrs. Niblo had just received a plate 
of fried chicken from the waiter. If 
there were any bits of white-meat left 
after the dish had passed from this 
lady’s hands, the other boarders would 
be able to get some ; but whether they 
had any or not depended upon the state 
of Mrs. Niblo’s appetite; and her ap- 
petite was usually remarkably good. 
She often informed her fellow-boarders 


‘E VERYTHING in this world is 
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that when she left her home in Chicago 
nothing in the way of food could tempt 
her ; in fact, she was in a state where 
her stomach rejected everything but a 
little malted milk taken dry on the tip 
of the tongue. 

When she made this statement she 
would glance down the table, and the 
listeners would murmur : “ Oh, indeed!” 
and “Is it possible?” Once the young 
man whom we have mentioned remarked 
that he wished he had been able to have 
his meals with her when‘ she only took 
malted milk on-the tip of her tongue. 

Then there had been an indefinite 
movement among the nine other peo- 
ple, a giggle from two half-grown girls 
who had had only drumsticks from the 
fowls thus far, and Mrs. Niblo had 
squared her thick shoulders and said, 
coldly : “I don’t understand you.” 

But the young man, Shepard by 
name, had only smiled down into his 
plate and had attempted no explana- 
tion of- his remark. The two half- 
grown girls nudged each other and 
giggled again. 

Meeting Mr. Shepard on the piazza 
after breakfast, Mrs. Leete told him 
that she had trembled for him, but that 
she was unspeakably grateful, and, 
“ How in the world did you dare to say 
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such a thing? She will never forgive 
you. They say she doesn’t fee the 
waiter-girl, and yet she has the pick of 
everything at the table, and we take 
what she doesn’t want. I just wonder 
what Vieve will say when she comes.” 
Mrs. Leete had her hat in her hand ; 
she now put it on her head and went 
down the walk to the road on her re- 
turn to her lodging.: Mr. Shepard 
opened the gate for her, and then 
strolled along beside her. The two 
were in the shade of the tall china- 
trees ; on the other side of the street 
was the moat, where the frogs kept up 
a perpetual piping; and beyond that 
was one side of the San Marco Hotel, 
not very near, but near enough for the 
dwellers on this part of Orange Street 
to hear the band playing there when 
there was a hop, and on all days the 
subdued clatter of the almost constant 
dish-washing, the sound coming through 
the open windows. And alittle farther 
along were the Barrier Gates, for thi 
was St. Augustine some years ago, 
when the “Ponce” was but just begun, 
and the city was not so ultra-stylish ; 
at least that is what Mrs. Niblo told 


Mrs. Leete when the latter was looking 
for a place that was not extremely sty- 
lish, but that was still, you know— 
well, something that, if not the rose, 


was yet near it. Mrs. Leete owned that 
she could not afford the rose itself, yet 
her longings for it must have some sat- 
isfaction, or life would not be worth 
while. She had informed her husband 
so often of this feeling of hers that at 
last he had consented this winter to 
send her and their daughter to Florida. 
But Mr. Jerome Leete had affirmed 
that he could not pay for their staying 
at an hotel. 

Mrs. Leete had found lodgings on 
Orange Street, near “‘ the Gates”; she 
had her dinners at Mrs. Tomson’s 
boarding-house, but her suppers and 
breakfasts she took from an oil-stove 
situated in a corner of her bedroom. 
She made up for the unstylishness of 
this arrangement by the perfection of 
the toilets she had brought for herself 
and daughter. Did Mr. Leete think 
she and Vieve were coming down to St. 
Augustine to live without clothes ?— 
if he did think so he would find himself 


much mistaken. She knew just what 
to select, and just how to have her se- 
lections made up, and how to grind her 
dress-maker to the lowest price. If you 
were a man and saw these two walking 
in the Plaza you would have taken your 
oath that their clothes came from Red- 
fern, at the least ; and even some soci- 
ety women who saw them there were de- 
ceived, and asked who those two were, 
and why hadn’t they met them any- 
where ? 

Mr. Shepard had taken off his straw 
hat as he walked ; he liked to feel the 
soft air on his forehead. He had formed 
a habit of frequently taking long 
breaths ; he said that he had never had 
a chance at such air before, and he 
meant to make the most of it. Some- 
times when he stood on the water-bat- 
tery of the fort and looked off across - 
the Matanzas, his eyes had something 
dreamy in them ; usually, however, they 
were simply bright and keen and wide- 
awake, and of a clear blue in color. It 
was known that he came from Hingham 
in Massachusetts, and it was believed 
that he could not be overburdened with 
money, or why should he board at such 
a very ordinary place on Orange Street? 
But nobody on Orange Street knew 
what his circumstances were. It is 
true he had been seen by one of the 
boarders sitting on a camp-stool sketch- 
ing the Barrier Gates, but as everyone 
who came to St. Augustine sketched the 
Barrier Gates sooner or later, that 
knowledge was entirely inconclusive. 

Just now he was so occupied with the 
air, and with listening to the frogs in 
the moat, that he had not paid strict 
attention to what his companion was 
saying. He did, however, hear the 
name she mentioned, and he asked : 

“ Who is Vieve, pray?” 

Mrs. Leete glanced at Shepard, then 
she smiled slightly, as if to herself at 
some thought. She replied : 

‘“‘T meant my daughter Genevieve. I 
expect her next week. She has been 
visiting a friend in Richmond, and I 
thought it might be just as well for me 
to come first and make arrangements, 
you know.” 

‘Yes, of course,” rather absently 
from the young man, who was wonder- 
ing if it wouldn’t be a good thing to hire 
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a sail-boat for an hour or two. He 
looked about as if to see which way the 
wind blew ; but there seemed to be no 
wind from any direction ; then, per- 
haps, he might better go up to Jackson- 
ville ; he must go on that errand in a 
few days, anyway. 

‘IT don’t make any secret of our hav- 
ing to economize,” now remarked Mrs. 
Leete, frankly. “I do hate to be poor, 
but it’s silly to try to conceal poverty, 
I think. I don’t mean we are grind- 
ingly poor, but if I had plenty of money, 
do you think I should sit at the table 
with that Mrs. Niblo, and see her take 
the best of everything? Mrs. Tomson 
gives us enough, I own, but there’s al- 
ways a best to food, and that Niblo 
woman gets it. It seems kind of vulgar 
to talk about food in this way, doesn’t 
it ?—it seems as if I might be going to 
call it ‘ victuals.’ ” 

Here Mrs. Leete laughed a small, 
pleasant laugh; and Shepard became 
aware that it was rather agreeable, or 
more accurately, not disagreeable, to be 
walking with her. He laughed also. 

“Up my way a good many people 
never speak of a meal—they say a 
‘meal of victuals’ as if you might pos- 
sibly think ’twas a meal of something 
else, pebble-stones, or whiskey, perhaps, 
if the xy didn’t add the descriptive 
phrase.” 

“Oh, I know all about such things, 
was the response ; “do you think I was 
born and brought up in Norfolk County 
without hearing everything like that? 
I do wonder—” with a sudden veering 
to another topic—‘‘I do wonder what 
Mrs. Niblo meant by saying everything 
was relative. Do you know?” 

“Of course I don’t,” with another 
laugh. 

“‘She’s so funny—she is too amusing, 
with her culture and her ideas of 
art. Have you seen her sketch of the 
Gates ih 

“ No.” 

“You ought ; you really ought. But 
here I am at my lodging. Won’t you 
come in, Mr. Shepard ? Mrs. Warne 
lets me receive callers in her parlor. 
You ought to stop and see the quanti- 
ties of coquina she has there ; you really 
ought ; she says she couldn’ t help pick- 
ing it up when she first came down, and 


” 
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it was new to her, and now she can’t 
make up her mind to throw it away.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Leete ; I shall be 
glad to call some time; just now l’m 
divided between a wish to go sail- 
ing, and a fear that there’s not wind 
enough.” 

He lifted his hat, held open this gate 
also, then walked away, leaving the lady 
standing under a small opoponax-tree. 

“Somehow I like that fellow,” she 
was thinking. She went and took her 
place on the veranda; she also was 
presently soothed and comforted by the 
delicious air, and though she held a 
book open in her hand she began to 
doze, and she failed to watch the car- 
riages as they came from the station. 

As for Shepard, when he had left Mrs. 
Leete he looked at his watch, and sud. 
denly decided to catch the next train 
to Jacksonville, his decision largely in- 
fluenced by the fact that he had barely 
time and would probably be unable to 
succeed. But when the engine steamed 
along the road, Shepard swung himself 
upon the step of the last car, and was as 
elated as if he had really done some- 
thing praiseworthy. He stood out on 
the platform leaning his broad shoul- 
ders against the wall and watching the 
lagoons as the train glided over them. 
He saw the low, sweet-looking sky with 
the white birds flying. 

After a few moments he gave him- 
self a little shake and went in where 
the men were smoking and spitting, 
and playing cards, but as he had neither 
the smoking nor the spitting habit, he 
passed on into the other car and sat 
down. 


In later years young Shepard used to 
look back to this trip to Jacksonville 
and wonder how he happened to take it, 
or rather how he happened to stay -in 
that city three days instead of one. If 
he had returned the next morning, as 
he had intended when he started, he 
would have merely made a common- 
place journey and have forgotten it. 
But he met a friend from Boston 
who had just arrived and who was 
going up the St. John to Welaka. So 
he stopped with that friend and saw 
him off on his search for an eligible 
orange-grove. When he came up from 
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the wharf he found that he had an 
hour to spare still. He went to the 
station to see the Northern train come 
in. It was late, as usual. Somebody 
told him that they had broken a coup- 
ling at Way Cross, but that it was close 
by now, and presently they heard the 
rumble and whistling, and the long train 
came creeping over the sandy flats and 
at last stopped. 

Shepard stood back with his hands 
in his pockets idly wondering if he 
should see a familiar face, and whether 
it was possible that these people who 
came streaming along with ulsters and 
furs over their arms had left a place 
where there was snow, and where the 
mercury sometimes reached zero. Shep- 
ard’s own conviction since he had been 
in Florida was that there was no place 
in the world where it was cold weather. 

He walked along the platform slowly. 
He paused to look at a group where he 
fancied was someone he knew; but no. 
Then, as he was going farther, he heard 
a girl’s voice saying behind him : 

“Yes, of course I want a carriage ; 
but I tell you, to begin with, that I can’t 
pay for one.” 

Shepard stood perfectly still, without 
turning his head. He was listening. 
What he had heard had evidently been 
in response to the offer of one of the 
drivers that swarmed up to the train. 
It struck him that this was rather an 
odd answer to make to such a solicita- 
tion, and he wanted to hear more. 
There was something touching as well 
as piquant in that remark. 

“Can't yo’ pay me nothin’, Miss?” 
was the response, in a good-natured, 
darky voice. 

“ Not a thing—and I have one of the 
biggest kind of trunks, but how am I 
ever going to get it?” 

“Git it with yo’ check, Miss. I say, 
I'll take yo’ over for nothin’, I will so; 
it’s too late fur me ter git any mo’ fares 
dis time. I'll take you fur nothin’. Jes’ 
pass out yo’ check.” 

“T’d pass out my check fast enough 
if I had it,” was the reply to this. 

Shepard turned now. The platform 
was almost deserted save for a few peo- 
ple hurrying by. No one noticed the 
black man and his companion. Shep- 
ard saw a tall girl in irreproachable 
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travelling-costume. She had a satchel 
in one hand. In her other hand she 
held one end of a leash. The other end 
of this leash was fastened to the collar 
of an extremely small, hairy dog, who 
at this moment was sitting on his 
haunches in an utterly disconsolate at- 
titude. This dog was of a pale-yellow- 
ish color, and his long hair fell in soft, 
straight locks over his eyes and down 
the sides of his face. On the top of his 
neck was an immense bow of lavender 
ribbon ; the bow was so fresh that it 
gave unmistakable evidence of having 
been newly arranged just before the 
wearer of it had left the car. 

Although Shepard was not aware that 
he looked at the dog, he yet saw all 
these items of the canine appearance, 
while he was really gazing at the ani- 
mal’s mistress. The girl had a pecul- 
iarly innocent, guileless face, the young 
man thought, with large brown eyes 
that he fancied were like the eyes of a 
child. What on earth did she mean by 
coming down here without any money, 
and how had she done it? 

“Ain’t yo’ got no check?” inquired 
the darkey, in great astonishment. 

At this stage in the conversation 
Shepard stepped forward with uncov- 
ered head. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, “ but I 
hope you'll let me assist you.” 

The girl smiled at him, a rather trem- 
ulous smile. 

“She ain’t got no check,” exclaimed 
the negro, and he laughed in a husky 
way ; but there was no disrespect in his 
manner. He stooped and held a thick 
brown finger toward the dog, saying 
“Hi! hi! yo’!” but the dog made no 
response whatever to this address. His 
little body was plainly aweary of this 
great world. 

“Oh, thank you!” exclaimed the girl, 
turning gratefully toward the young 
man. “It’s quite dreadful, I suppose, 
for me to allow such a thing. All the 
etiquette-books would call me a bold 
thing, wouldn’t they?” 

She laughed ; it was not quite cer- 
tain whether there was a hint of hys- 
teria in her laugh, but she certainly 
held herself in a perfectly quiet manner. 

“But we don’t care for the etiquette- 
books,” returned Shepard. 
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“| beg your pardon,”” 


“No, no ; still, in my gratitude I shall 
always have a consciousness that we 
have not been introduced. I’m in an 
awful lot of trouble,” she went on ; “it’s 
not only that I haven’t any check, but 
I haven’t had any ticket since Charles- 
ton. If the conductors hadn’t been 
angels they'd have put me off the train. 
['d made up my mind to be dropped 
somewhere in the pine barrens, I and 
Carl, you know. This is Carl,” giving 
a slight pull to the leash. The dog 
turned his head in the direction of 
Shepard ; it is to be supposed that he 
looked at him, but as his eyes were not 
visible, this supposition can never be 
.8tated as a fact. 

“Carl would have caught fleas and 
ticks—there are myriads of them in the 
barrens,” remarked Shepard. 

“No matter; we should soon have 
died, and mother—but you don’t know 


he said, ‘but | hope you'll let me assist you.” 


how kind you are,” looking for an in- 
stant full into Shepard’s eyes. “Ifyou 
will lend me money enough to get me 
and my trunk to St. Augustine, I will 
send you the sum as soon asI arrive; 
and I will remember you in my prayers 
all my life.” 

“You can’t remember me by name 
unless you know it.” 

As he spoke thus Shepard drew a 
small case from his pocket and extract- 
ed a card from it. He held this toward 
the girl, saying that it seemed a trifle 
more ceremonious and proper to hand 
her his pasteboard than simply to pro- 
nounce his name. 

“Oh, thank you, so it does; and we 
must do all we can to propitiate an of- 
fended etiquette.” 

As she spoke the girl read the name 
“ Faxon Shepard.” She did not look up 
instantly, and the young man fancied 
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there was an expression at the corners 
of her mouth that he did not under- 
stand ; but then why should he be able 
to understand the expression on her 
face? He was hoping that she would 
mention her own name; but she did 
not. The darky had been standing 
back watching the two with the kindly 
and open smile of his race on his coun- 
tenance. Carl maintained his bored 
appearance. 

‘“‘T’m afraid you won't be able to get 
your trunk at present,” now remarked 
Shepard ; “that is, if you have really lost 
your check. There'll have to be some 
kind of a process of identification, you 
know. I suppose you can tell what’s 
in it?” 

“Well, I should think so! Tell what's 
in it? Why, my Things are in it. If 
I’m obliged to lose my Things I might 
as well die now as any time.” 

Here there was visible another slight 
symptom of hysteria, which was, how- 
ever, immediately overcome. 

Shepard gave a slight laugh that was 
very reassuring. 

“T think you may live and have your 
things, too. But we can’t expect to 
get the trunk now, unless, indeed, you 
are mistaken about your check and can 
find it, after all, in your satchel.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Tm not mistaken ; I had my tickets 
and my check in achatelaine bag at my 
waist. Up there in Carolina I went on 
the platform at one of the stopping- 
places where they make turpentine. I 
wanted to smell it, you know; every- 
thing is new to me. I never went any- 
where before. I was standing on the 
steps and taking good sniffs of the air, 
and wondering if it really could be cold 
in Massachusetts, when a black woman 
came along with a tray of fried chicken, 
and I bought some, and when I opened 
my bag to get the money, the bag 
dropped from me, and that woman 
picked it up and hurried away with it, 
and the bell rang and the train started, 
and if the conductors hadn’t been an- 
gels, as I said 2 

Here she paused. 


She drew a deep 
breath. She looked about her, then 
glanced up at her companion, a faint 
smile coming to her eyes, but leaving 
her mouth untouched. 


“Mr. Shepard,” she said, in a low 
voice, “you can’t guess how hungry I 
am. Will you give mea piece of bread, 
and charge it to my account ?” 

“ Do forgive me,” exclaimed Shepard. 
“Of course you're hungry. Come, 
we'll finda restaurant. Please get right 
into this carriage. Driver, take us 
where there’s something to eat; now 
you mention it, I’m starving myself.” 

The darky led the way to his rick- 
ety hack and flung open the door with 
a flourish. Shepard assisted his com- 
panion, then he stooped to lift Carl, but 
Carl bristled, growled, drew back, and 
then, obeying his mistress’s voice, he 
sprang in without help, and placed him- 
self on the cushion beside her, gazing 
out complacently at the young man, as 
if to say “What would you give to be 
here ?” 

And now Shepard hesitated. Ought 
he to loan some money to this young 
lady and leave her, or should he accom- 
pany her? His inclination was entirely 
in favor of the latter course, and I have 
noticed that a man usually allows this 
kind of an inclination to govern him. 

“You permit me to accompany you ?” 
he asked, an ingratiating and sincere 
respect in his voice and manner. 

“ Yes, certainly ; but Carl’s permission 
is another matter. Be quiet, dearie!” 
to the dog. The growl that came from 
the animal was extremely large, consid- 
ering its source. 

Shepard sat down on the opposite 
seat. He directed the driver, and pres- 
ently the horses drew up, with an at- 
tempt at a caracole, at a restaurant on 
Bay Street. The young man, the young 
woman, and the dog entered, and as 
they took their places the girl drew off 
her gloves with the remark that she 
hoped Mr. Shepard would order some- 
thing that could be served soon, and, 
though she herself was so ravenous that 
she could eat anything, she was sure 
that Carl would prefer the liver-wing of 
a chicken. 

So Shepard ordered raw oysters im- 
mediately, and then studied the menu 
until he had arranged what he thought 
an appropriate list of dishes. The girl 
ate with a dainty eagerness, giving up 
at first all attempts at conversation. 
She did not forget to give Carl the best 
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bit, which he took as his right, sitting 
primly on his chair and watching every 
movement of his companions. The 
doors and windows were open, and the 
warm air was salt-sweet as it came in 
from the bay. The negro driver lounged 
in front of the building ; once two small 
mulatto children came and danced on 
the sidewalk, and one of them walked in 
and extended a palmetto hat to Shep- 
ard, who dropped some money into it. 

“T haven’t any money,” said the girl, 
“but of what I have I give.” She ex- 
tended a dish of frozen pudding; the 
yellow child giggled and bobbed, and 
gulped down the pudding with ardor. 
The girl threw back her head and 
laughed delightedly ; her eyes sparkled 
as she turned them toward Shepard, 
who had just drawn out his watch, his 
face falling as he noted the time. 

“ We've lost the train,” he said. 

The girl sprang up; Carl barked. 
The sparkle died out of her eyes. 

“What? Do you mean we can’t get 
to Augustine?” she cried. 

“T mean we can’t get there till to- 
morrow. It’s all my fault; I ought to 
have been more careful.” 


He pulled a long face ; he was sorry, 
but he owned to himself that he was 


glad also. There was a quickening of 
his blood as he now met her dismayed 
gaze. 

“No,” she responded, slowly, “it’s 
not your fault, it’s mine; I was so 
greedy. I don’t think I was ever so 
hungry in my life before. And now— 
oh, this is really too bad !” 

She walked to the door, the dog be- 
hind her trailing his leash. The negro 
driver, who had been sitting half asleep 
on the step of his carriage, roused him- 
self and came forward. 

“Tt is true that the Augustine train 
has gone?” she asked ; “isn’t it a mis- 
take?” 

“ Yas’m.” 

“Tt is a mistake, then!” hopefully 
and half turning back to speak to Shep- 
ard, who had remained standing by his 
chair, watching her. 

“No, miss, tain’t no mistake. Dat ar 
train done gone ten minutes ago. 
Thought yo’ changed yo’ mind.” 

She took a few steps with a dramatic 
movement ; she was quite pale. 
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‘‘Do forgive me,” murmured Shep- 
ard. 

“Oh, don’t ask me to forgive you,” 
she answered, with some petulance ; 
“but I was so hungry! And now what's 
to be done? Can’t you get a carriage, 
or something ?” 

“It’s too far; and you don’t know 
how deep the sand is. You'll get there 
sooner if you wait here and take the 
first train to-morrow.” 

“Can’t I go by boat? Don’t people 
go by boat everywhere down here ?” 

Shepard shook his head. 

“If we had a private steam-launch 

” he began. “The steamer has 
gone.” 

“Mr. Shepard,” said the girl, draw- 
ing herself up with dignity, “will you 
add to your kindness by loaning me suf- 
ficient money for a lodging in Jackson- 
ville to-night, and for my travelling ex- 
penses to-morrow?” Without a word 
Shepard drew out his pocket-book. He 
selected a twenty-dollar note and ex- 
tended it. She glanced at it. 

“That is too much.” 

“It is perhaps more than you will 
spend, but you need a margin. Be 
kind enough to take it.” 

He was dignified also. The girl took 
the money and put it in her satchel ; at 
the same time she took out the card he 
had given her and held it toward him, 
saying : 

“You will please write your address. 
My mother will be only too glad to re- 
turn you the money and to thank you.” 

There was a very slight smile under 
Shepard’s mustache as he wrote. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I thought you 
were stopping in Jacksonville.” 

“You had no reason to think so, 
Since we are both to be in St. Augus- 
tine, I shall make every effort to renew 
this acquaintance according to the books 
of etiquette. But “8 

“ But what ?” 

“Tt’s been great fun for me, meeting 
you this way.” 

Her eyes sparkled again as she looked 
at him. 

“Well,” she began, slowly, as if she 
felt that she was admitting too much, 
“it’s been a—it’s been really provi- 
dential for me that you happened to be 
at the station. I haven’t the remotest 
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idea what would have become of me— 
money and check gone—couldn’t get to 
my mother. Mr. Shepard, if I sound 
frivolous I don’t feel so. Please tell 
the driver to take me to a respectable 
hotel. With twenty dollars, and a 
Yankee head on my shoulders, I can 
take care of myself.” 

She and Carl again took their places 
in the old hack ; but this time Shepard 
did not join her. He stood leaning in 
at the door while she held out her hand 
to him. 

At this moment a large woman with 
broad shoulders and a conscious air of 
having a good deal of presence came 
walking slowly down the pavement, 
close to them. She smiled elaborately 
at Shepard, who hurriedly took off his 
hat in response. 

He thought that his companion had 
not seen her, but she had, and had said 
to herself : “ What creature is that? I 
hate her.” 

It was Mrs. Niblo, of Chicago, now 
of Mrs. Tomson’s boarding-house on 
Orange Street, St. Augustine. 


II 
A NEW USE FOR A CIGAR 


Wuen the hack had rumbled away, 
Shepard stood for a moment in the 
same position, looking rather vaguely af- 
ter it. He was thinking that he would 
make no mistake as to the time the train 
started in the morning ; he would be on 
hand in case that girl should lose the 
money he had just loaned her, and so be 
dependent on someone else. Here he 
smiled. He was, perhaps, not aware 
that he was standing in the street, ap- 
parently smiling at nothing. Mrs. 
Niblo, returning, saw him and stopped. 

“How do you do, Mr. Shepard? I 
didn’t know you had acquaintances in 
Jacksonville. Who is that young 
lady ?” 

Mrs. Niblo had on her best expres- 
sion, which really set very well on her 
fine-featured face. Though inclined to 
be portly, she was not old ; though havy- 
ing a husband in Chicago, she was not 
averse to receiving attentions from men 
nearer than Chicago. She openly con- 


fessed that women bored her, and that 
gentlemen amused her. 

* You know I stay in Jacksonville a 
few days now and then,” was the non- 
committal response. 

But the lady did not intend to put up 
with that kind of a reply. 

“Who was that girl?” she asked 
again. ‘She makes me think of some- 
one I’ve met. It’s really a pleasure to 
see a gown fit like hers, though she’s 
too thin—angular, I should say.” 

Shepard laughed. 

“You saw a good deal in a fraction of 
time.” 

“Of course, we are not blind; but 
who is she?” 

Shepard’s eyes darkened with vexa- 
tion. “I don’t know,” he answered, 
bluntly. 

It was Mrs. Niblo who laughed now. — 

“Oh, you men are queer things,” she 
said ; “ but I was mistaken ; I thought 
she was a lady.” 

And now Shepard committed the 
blunder of saying, hotly : 

“She is a lady!” Whereat his com- 
panion laughed again and went on 
down the street. She had never liked 
young Shepard; he was too sharp in 
his repartees at the table, and he had 
not concealed his amusement at some 
of the sketches she had made of Augus- 
tine scenes and had submitted to his 
judgment. She had done this when he 
was a new-comer, and she had been 
pleased with his face. Everyone else at 
the table had gone into raptures over 
what she called her “ art-work,” and had 
listened with admiring deference to her 
talk about perspective and tones and 
values. 

At such times Shepard’s silence, the 
arch of his’brows, the involuntary up- 
ward curve of his mustache, had been 
what Mrs. Niblo called insulting. And 
here he had come up to Jacksonville 
and was having an open flirtation, if not 
worse, with a girl whom he did not 
know; that is, he did not know her if 
he told the truth; and it was quite evi- 
dent that he had been truthful. All this 
was what Mrs. Niblo was thinking as she 
strolled down Bay Street, looking in at 
windows ; and in the background of her 
thoughts was an unwilling and envious 
admiration of that girl’s travelling-suit ; 
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for, as Mrs. Niblo often said, she would 
rather have a good-fitting frock than— 
but the latter part of her sentence is ir- 
religious, and I will not give it ; it would 
remind the reader of that equally ir- 
religious Boston woman whose saying, 
“T regret to note,” has become famous. 

As for Shepard, he soon flung from 
his mind the sting of Mrs. Niblo’s 
words, 

He wandered about the city, and 
finally went rowing on the river, where 
he stayed until night, lying in his boat 
up a tiny bay and seeing the glory of 
sunset come over the flat lands and the 
broad water. The flying of the great 
white birds was always a fascination to 
him ; every curve of the sandy shore 
held a subtile pleasure, and, somehow, 
now there was in the scene something 
more that appealed to him—some in- 
describable force that gave a sweeter 
attraction to the Florida sky. It must 
be remembered that he was young and 
impressionable, and also that this was 
his first winter in Florida; and one is 
never precisely the same after having 
been inoculated with the mystery of 
this sky and air. 


The next morning Shepard was some- 
what inclined to mock at himself for 


his eagerness to be at the station. He 
wished he had suggested going up the 
St. John and then taking the train. 
He had a conviction that it would not 
be disagreeable in the least to travel up 
the river with that girl. Had she been 
a very little flippant? He had always 
loathed flippancy. But her eyes had a 
way of looking as if they were contra- 
dicting anything that her lips might 
utter ; this contradiction was both puz- 
zling and interesting. : 

He had hitherto held a firm convie- 
tion that of all the objects he most dis- 
liked to see a woman travelling with, a 
dog was one. He liked a dog well 
enough, extremely well, in fact, and he 
owned a fine setter up in Massachusetts, 
but—well, this morning as he walked 
back and forth on the station platform 
he was aware that he should be glad to 
see that small hairy terrier that had 
growled at him. 

The time went on. Passengers were 
arriving. What if she shouldn’t come, 
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after all! What if—dreadful thought! 
—she were an imposter who had art- 
fully procured twenty dollars of him! 
He had read of many such cases—the 
unsuspicious young man, the graceful 
and pleasing young woman—and here 
it was just three minutes of train-time. 
Whatever she was, it could not be pos- 
sible that she had wished to defraud him 
of money. If he never saw her, never 
heard from her, never received his 
twenty-dollar note, he could not be 
made to believe that she had intended 
to keep that filthy lucre. 

One minute—Ah! there was a car- 
riage coming, with the horses at a gal- 
lop. The young man recognized the 
driver as the black man whom he had 
employed the day before. The car- 
riage-door was flung open, and almost. 
at the same instant the mistress of Carl, 
with Carl in her arms, sprang out and 
ran to the ticket-window. The driver 
saw Shepard and grinned knowingly as 
he touched his hat; and Shepard him- 
self was almost angry at the relief and 
joy he felt. He kept in the background, 
but he watched. He saw the girl enter 
a car; the train was one-half minute 
late in starting. When it did start 
Shepard stood on the rear platform with 
a studied appearance of leisure. If he 
had been at all given to self-analysis he 
would have wondered much at his feel- 
ing of exultation; but being a clean, 
healthy, normal human being, he had 
not yet begun to pry into himself. So 
he stood there and felt triumphantly 
and unquestioningly alive. He looked 
in through the window at the top of the 
door and saw the girl sitting half-way 
down the aisle. Presently he opened 
the door ; but he was not yet ready to 
address her, s6 he sat down in the first 
seat, took a paper-bound novel from 
his pocket, and opened it. 

If you had looked at him at any time 
in the next fifteen minutes you would 
have averred that he was reading ; but 
he was not doing anything of the sort. 

He was staring at the page absorb- 
edly. At last he thrust the volume 
back, rose, and walked through the car. 
Do you think he stopped at that seat 
then? O, no; he passed directly by 
and went into the smoker. You would 
also have averred that he did not see 
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the girl, did not know that she was gaz- 
ing intently from the window at the 
flying levels of sand with the pine trees 
growing on them, and that Carl was 
sitting on her lap, also absorbed in 
gazing. 

After a time Shepard entered the car 
again and came forward slowly. The 
girl was still looking at the scenery. 
He paused at her seat. If he was in 
any way excited he did not appear in 
the least so. 

Carl growled, and his mistress turned. 
She smiled hospitably, as if she ex- 
pected Shepard to sit down by her. He 
said “ May I?” and she nodded. 

“So you're going to Augustine to- 
day, too?” she asked, as he established 
himself in the seat, and the terrier ac- 
cepted him as a necessary evil. 

‘O, yes; didn’t I tell you I was 
going ? That’s where I’m staying this 
winter. I hope you'll like it. Dear 
old place it is. Do you know the thing 
you must say when you first walk out 
there?” 

Shepard was in great spirits ; his eyes 
shone, though he was quiet. The girl 
contemplated him an instant before 
she replied. 

“No, I don’t know; please tell me, 
so that I may be sure not to say it.” 

“You must exclaim ‘Oh, how quaint !’ 
iverybody says it; in fact you can’t 
really help it.” 

“1 can help it,” she answered, deci- 
dedly. “I never say what everybody 
else says.” 

“Don’t you ? 
interesting.” 

“T am.” 

They were both quite grave, but their 
eyes caught each other, and then they 
laughed. It is astonishing how very 
entertaining young people will find talk 
to be that in reporting appears to have 
nothing whatever in it. 

Shepard was beginning to wish ex- 
tremely that he knew his companion’s 
name, and he wondered where she was 
going. 

Augustine was not a large ‘place, but 
he was aware that there might be a 
high wall between a person w ho boarded 
at Mrs. Tomson’s on Orange Street and 
people who lived in the fine villas in 
other parts of the town. Mrs. Tom- 


Then you must be very 
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son’s boarders could not possibly be in 
society ; they might have keen interest 
and pleasure in life in their way, but 
they could not be in society. Shepard 
had not been able to decide whether 
this girl belonged to the villa people or 
in some stratum of the earth’s inhabi- 
tants not so favored. 

After a short silence he said, with 
some abruptness : 

“‘T wish you would tell me your name. 
If I don’t know it before we reach Au- 
gustine it may be much more difficult 
for me to arrange to be presented to 
you properly.” 

“Are you still resolved upon that?” 

“ Firmly—even if you forbid it. It 
will be time enough to retreat when I’m 
compelled to do so. 

“But I shan’t forbid it; and I’m not 
going to tell you my name. I’m ar- 
ranging a surprise—a tableau.” 

She looked so amused that Shepard 
laughed. In thinking over this inter- 
view later, he feared that he had laughed 
a great deal. 

“A tableau for whom ? 

“For you.” 

“O, then we shall meet again?” 
trying not to speak too joyfully. 

She shook her head negatively. 

‘‘Don’t ask me; I can’t see into the 
future. There’s only one thing of 
which I’m sure, and that is that I am 
grateful to you; you have been lovely 
to me, Mr. Shepard. Nobody could 
have been nicer, and my position was 
very awkward. My mother will write 
and thank you.” 

As she spoke thus her voice was 
sweet, and it was not quite steady ; she 
looked intently down at the trimly- 
gloved hand which was on Carl’s back, 
and Shepard looked quite as intently at 
her face, with the lowered lashes resting 
on her cheeks. 

But he had the good judgment to 
glance away before she raised her eyes. 
These two found a great deal to say 
about everything. Of course they 
talked about the climate ; everybody in 
Florida talks about that, and no won- 
der. And suddenly, before the young 
man had believed it possible, they were 
slowing up to the station, which stands 
in an entirely uninteresting portion of 
the town. At the last moment Shep- 


” he inquired. 
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ard bethought him of the checkless 
trunk and hastened to offer his ser- 
vices in regard to it. 

‘‘Thank you so much,” she answered, 
promptly, “but I’ve attended to that.” 

“You?” 

“Certainly ; I found out the proper 
person to interview ; and I interviewed 
him, and did just the best I knew how. 
I described some of the things in the 
tray, and the hat in the hat-box, and I 
was going on indefinitely when the man 
begged me to stop; he said he wouldn’t 
think of doubting me. So he took me 
to the trunk I pointed out, and a man 
broke it open—my key was in my chat- 
elaine, you know—and there was every- 
thing as I had told; so they strapped 
it up and are going to express it to- 
morrow. Having attended to that, I 
slept like a cherub. I suppose that 
you, Mr. Shepard, being a mere man, 
would have been obliged to go through 
yards and yards of red tape, but I 
couldn’t wait; I wanted my things. 
Here we are—this is St. Augustine, is 
it? Where are the Gates? But I shall 
find them—and sketch them.” 

She had risen, with her satchel in her 
hand and Carl under her arm. There 
was aslight undercurrent of excitement 
in her tone as she turned to the young 
man and said: 

“Now, Mr. Shepard, I wish you’d 
leave me. I can take care of myself 
perfectly well. I know just what to do. 
Please go.” 

The two stood on the platform, with 
the people hurrying by them. 

“But how am I everto find you 
again? Do you think I want to lose 
you? Do you think . 

“Mr. Shepard,” ruthlessly interrupt- 
ing him, “ please go.” 

So Mr. Shepard walked sulkily away, 
telling himself that he was a much 
greater idiot than usual; and then he 
immediately attempted to comfort him- 
self by the thought that St. Augustine 
was really an extremely small place ; one 
was sure to meet everybody. But he 
was offended ; he even suspected that 
this girl was secretly laughing at him ; 
here he held his head high and set his 
teeth. He was aware that the next 
twenty-four hours dragged heavily. He 
occupied them by walking on the sea- 
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wall and strolling on the Plaza and the 
water-battery of the old fort, knowing 
that strangers were sure to appear here 
immediately ; but though there was a 
moon, and the band was playing on the 
Plaza, he was not rewarded in his 
search; plenty of women, young and 
old, there were, but not the one he 
sought. 


When he came to his noon dinner the 
next day, Mrs. Leete was sitting on the 
piazza, apparently waiting for him, for 
she rose and came down the walk to 
meet him. She even shook hands with 
him with great cordiality, which rather 
surprised him, even though he had not 
seen her for a few days. 

“T wanted to see you before we met 
at the table,” she said, “and tell you 
Vieve has come.” 

“QO, has she?” with little interest 
and no suspicion. 

“ Yes, and she asked me to introduce 
you the first thing. She’s in the parlor 
here now.” 

“She does me great honor; I shall 
be very happy,” trying to emphasize 
his words properly. 


As he made this response he thought 
he heard a low growl from the room 


within. He started, for a growl just 
now was very hopefully suggestive to 
him. Then he told himself that of 
course this particular sound could not 
come from the only hairy terrier in the 
world for him. 

Mrs. Leete tripped hastily to the 
window, looked in, and said: “ Vieve, 
my dear, here is Mr. Shepard.” 

“Does he consent to be presented to 
me ?” inquired a voice. 

Shepard’s foolish heart gave a great 
jump, but he stood perfectly still. He 
heard the swish of feminine garments, 
and then a figure appeared in the open 
doorway ; a laugh came from the girl. 

“Tableau!” she cried, gayly, now 
hastening forward and giving Shepard 
her hand. 

“Mr. Faxon Shepard, of Hingham, 
Mass.,” said Mrs. Leete, “ my daughter.” 

The young man gathered himself to- 
gether. He would not for the world 
have shown how glad he was. He 
placed his hand on his heart and bowed 
profoundly. 
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“But you told me your daughter was 
coming next week,” he said, looking at 
the elder lady. ‘“ How could I guess?” 

“No one thought you could guess,” 

was the return. “But when you gave 
me your card I knew you immediately, 
for mother had mentioned you in her 
letters ; so you see I wasn’t quite so— 
so bold as I seemed to be; and I hope 
you don’t think I should have treated 
you precisely as I did if you had really 
been a stranger. I want you to think 
I have some dignity.” 

There seemed to be a hint of wistful- 
ness in her eyes as she looked at the 
young man, but she lowered them im- 
mediately and walked away to the other 
end of the piazza. 

Mrs. Leete moved to Shepard’s side 
and handed him an envelope. 

“Vieve has told me all about your 
kindness,” she said. “I want to thank 
you. I hope”—here she laid a hand 
lightly on his sleeve—“I hope you didn’t 
misunderstand her manner’”—anxious- 
ly; “sometimes, I think, gentlemen 
misunderstand her manner. They think 
she means more than she does really 
mean; they take encouragement when 


perhaps she didn’t intend that they 


It’s her way, you know. 
can’t seem to help it. Mr. Shepard, I 
do hope I’m not saying toomuch. And 
will you forgive me if I tell you that I 
have liked you specially from the first, 
and that’s why I—that’s why I 

She paused, apparently finding it im- 
possible to finish her sentence satisfac- 
torily to herself. 

By this time Shepard was standing 
quite rigidly, though conscious of a 
strong wish to appear perfectly easy 
and disengaged. 

“That’s why you warn me, I suppose 
you mean,” he continued, airily. 

“Yes—yes ; it’s because I like youso 
much.” 

“T understand, Mrs. Leete, and I’m 
very grateful.” Here an impertinent 
sentence came to hismind. He wished 
to ask the lady if she often had occasion 
to speak thus ; though he kept back the 
words. Mrs. Leete’ s intuition suspected 
what he was thinking. She looked dis- 
tressed as she said : 

“I’m sure I know what’s in your 
mind ; but you’re wrong. I never spoke 


should. 


She: 
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so to any other man; indeed, I never 
cared ; but there’s something about 
you that makes me feel as if I didn’t 
want to have you deceived.” 

“My youth and innocence, I suppose,” 
still more airily. 

Why is it that young men are not 
pleased to be thought either young or 
innocent? 

“No—no,” piteously; “I see you 
won't forgive me. Here she comes.” 

“T do forgive you—I thank you for 
your interest,” hurriedly. 

Miss Leete came up. 

“T’m sure I’ve given mother time 
enough to express her gratitude, 
though we shall always be grateful, 
Mr. Shepard.” 

The young man bowed. He said, 
formally, that it had been a pleasure to 
be of service to Miss Leete. There was 
a curious sharpness in the glance he 
gave her. He drew out his watch ; he 
said that, after all, he should not have 
the pleasure of dining with them, as he 
had forgotten an imperative engage- 
ment. 

He hastened down the walk, and the 
gate clanged behind him. He felt it 
necessary to be by himself for a few 
moments, and his best way of being by 
himself was to take a boat and go out 
on the Matanzas ; this is what he did, 
with the utmost celerity. 

The two women kept their positions 
for a brief space. After a moment 
Genevieve turned and asked : 

“Mother, what have you been saying 
to Mr. Shepard ?” 

By this time Mrs. Leete was entirely 
composed, 

* T’ve been thanking him, to be sure,” 
she answered. She stooped and brushed 
some dust from a fold of her skirt. 
Vieve watched her, as if the simple 
movement meant something. 

“Tf you were thanking him all that 
time, I think you’ve quite overdone our 
gratitude.” 

‘When he was so kind to you?” 

‘Yes, he was kind, and he had a 
lovely way with him ; I told him so; but 
you've paid him back his money, and I 
suppose we needn’t be prostrate with 
thankfulness any more.” 

‘‘Vieve ! ” 

The girl laughed out, and then be- 
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came serious. She shrugged her 
shoulders. 


“Tm sure I don’t quite understand 
you, mother, when you have such an 
exalted air. You're too deep for me. 
Come, Carl, let’s go in to dinner. I 
mean that Carl shall have a little chair 
and sit close to me, perhaps a trifle be- 
hind, but still very near me; and he 
shall have the liver-wings.” 

“Oh,” returned Mrs. Leete, gayly, 
“you'll have to consult Mrs. Niblo 
about that; she has the liver-wings 
and the first skimmings of every- 
thing.” 

“ What, all of them ?” 

Vieve was giving two or three gentle 
pats to her hair before going into the 
dining-room. 

“ Yes, all of them.” 

“Very well; we'll see about that.” 


The mother and daughter entered 
the room where the long table was 
spread and where several people were 
already sitting. 

A man with a close gray beard half 
rose and said, “Good morning, ladies,” 
in an oratorical manner, as if he had 
said “ Mr. Chairman.” This was Mr. 
Shoemaker, from Philadelphia. He 
was known to go down every day to the 
old slave-market and drink a great many 
glasses of the sulphur water that is so 
willing to bubble up from the ground 
in this part of Florida. He was also 
said to be drinking it for insane ten- 
dencies. His wife, small and dried, 
who sat next him, said “ Mornin’,” list- 
lessly ; she was generally understood to 
have a headache, and to be trying all 
the time, according to her phrase, “ to 
git shet of it,” and never succeeding. 
There were two youngish men who sat 
one on the right hand and one on the 
left of Mrs. Niblo, and who reached here 
and there over the table for different 
viands for that lady ; these Vieve pres- 
ently learned to call the “jackals.” 
They now looked at the tall girl who 
followed Mrs. Leete in and who, when 
she was seated by her mother, turned 
and beckoned to the servant who was 
coming from the kitchen with a smok- 
ing dish of something in her hand. 

Vieve’s movements were very delib- 
erate ; so deliberate, in fact, that every- 
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one seemed to be obliged to watch 
them. 

At this moment Mrs. Niblo sauntered 
in and sat down in her place, unfolding 
her napkin and fixing her eyes on this 
new-comer. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Leete,” she 


said. “I suppose this is your daugh- 
ter. I saw her in Jacksonville yester- 


day. She had secured a cavalier thus 
early.” 

There was so marked a sneer in Mrs. 
Niblo’s tone that everybody moved a 
little and appeared expectant. 

Vieve looked cheerfully at the lady 
who had just spoken. She also unfolded 
her napkin. 

“And I saw you in Jacksonville,” she 
returned, “and I saw that you had not 
secured a cavalier. Waiter,” to the 
girl who had now paused by her side, 
‘“‘bring me a chair—a small chair will 
do—and place it close by me, just be- 
hind.” 

The servant obeyed. 
child’s high chair. 

By this time the interest in this girl’s 
proceedings was perfectly apparent. 
Even Mrs. Shoemaker roused, and lifted 
her dull eyes from her plate. What was 
Miss Leete going to put in that chair? 

Miss Leete stooped and lifted her 
terrier ; he directly assumed a fine sit- 
ting-position. He had been freshly 
combed and wore another enormous 
lavender bow. To those who liked 
dogs he really was too cute for any- 
thing, as the two half-grown girls at 
the foot of the table now audibly testi- 
fied. But Mrs. Niblo did not like dogs ; 
besides, she felt intuitively that now 
was the time to assert herself. 

Vieve was by this time eating her 
soup calmly. Everybody in the room 
was conscious of a certain rousing of 
interest. 

In the silence of the moment a 
mocker, hanging in a cage on the piazza, 
ran through a triumphant roulade, end- 
ing up with a sharp cry, like the cry of 
a catbird. 

“Joanna,” said Mrs. Niblo, calling 
the waiter by name. 

Joanna appeared. 

“Take away that dog!” commanded 
Mrs. Niblo. “TI have never been accus- 
tomed to having a dog at the table with 


She brought a 
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me, and I don’t propose to have one 
now.” 

Joanna approached the high chair, 
her attention fixed on Miss Leete, who 
was still sipping her soup. 

At length the young lady raised her 
eyes and looked at Joanna. 

“Don’t touch Carl,” she said, in a 
most amiable way, her glance fastened 
on the waiter’s face. Was it her voice, 
or her glance ?—something appeared to 
make it impossible for the waiter to ad- 
vance, and all at once she turned and 
retreated to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Niblo grew red. 

* Call Mrs. Tomson,” she ordered, in 
a rather loud voice. 

Mrs. Tomson came from a _ place 
where there was a great sound of frying 
and boiling; she was a fat woman, 
whose gown was usually unfastened at 
the throat, and whose hair was contin- 
ually escaping from the pins that should 
have confined. it. 

“T want you to remove that dog,” 
announced Mrs. Niblo. 

Poor Mrs. Tomson put one floury 
hand up to her forehead; then she 
came nearer to Miss Leete’s chair; she 
was evidently utterly unable to cope 
with the situation. 

“It’s not customary to have dogs at 
the table like that,” said’ Mrs. Niblo at 
her firmest ; and the jackals murmured 
“ Not customary ”; the half-grown girls 
laughed aloud. It was a time of great 
stress to Mrs. Tomson, who had once 
owned a pug, and who still secretly 
mourned his decease. 

Mrs. Leete whispered to her daugh- 
ter that she must stop; they had no 
right to impose Carl on the other 
boarders. But Miss Leete paid no at- 
tention to this whisper; she turned 
toward the landlady and smiled ; then 
she said, in a disengaged manner, as if 
there had been no question started: 
“Carl, shake hands with your friend.” 

The terrier immediately held up an 
extremely hairy paw, cocking his little 
ears as he did so. Mrs. Tomson took 
the paw. 

“Carl, kiss your friend.” 

Carl put forth a tiny red tongue and 
licked Mrs. Tomson’s dingy fingers ; 
then he glanced at his mistress, who 
nodded approvingly at him. 
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*(arl is a gentleman, Mrs. Tomson,” 
said Miss Leete, ‘“‘and he will behave 
like one. Of course you'll let him stay.” 

Mrs. Tomson hastily repeated “ Of 
course,” and shambled back into the 
place where things were not only fry- 
ing, but, in her absence, had evidently 
fried over upon the stove. 

Then the meal went on, and victory 
perched on Genevieve Leete’s banners. 
Carl sat in his chair and gratefully and 
daintily accepted the very best, turning 
up a black nose at everything else. 
There was no one at the table so stupid 
as not to know that Mrs. Niblo’s day 
was over. It was wonderful how, from 
this hour, the choice cuts of all kinds 
went to Miss Leete; but it must be 
said that she shared them with her 
neighbors ; she would even sometimes 
send up something nice to Mrs. Niblo, 
who was perhaps biding her time for her 
revenge. Meanwhile she became very 
sweet to the new-comer. This sweetness, 
Vieve confided to her mother, was hard 
to bear, but she bore it unflinchingly. 


Shepard did not appear until the 
next day, and when he did come he was 
distant and dignified. From his place 
at the table he studied the girl to 
whom he had lent twenty dollars. It 
was plain that her trunk had arrived, 
for she wore something quite different 
from her travelling-suit — something 
which was at once soft and fluffy, and 
to Shepard’s mind quite distracting. 

For three days this distance and 
dignity on the part of Shepard con- 
tinued, and Miss Leete took no notice 
of him beyond her polite greeting when 
he appeared at noon. 

On the fourth day Shepard began to 
feel deeply indignant; he could not 
have explained why. He saw Miss 
Leete chatting with the jackals; he 
saw her examining sketches which Mrs. 
Niblo brought forth for exhibition ; so 
on the fourth day, as Vieve and her 
mother were walking to their lodging, 
he joined them. Vieve looked up at 
him with a gaze so frank and cordial 
that the young man was half inclined 
to resent it. Because he had been 
sulking he had a feeling that he ought 
to be rewarded ; and he didn’t wish to 
be treated asif he were, for instance, an 
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old and valued uncle. He had been 
warned by one who ought to know that 
Miss Leete’s manner meant nothing ; it 
was merely a way she had. During his 
three days of dignity the young man 
had had plenty of time to meditate, and 
to decide that it wasin very bad taste for 
Mrs. Leete to talk to him as she had done. 
He was perfectly able to take care of 
himself. It was when he had come to 
this conclusion that he returned to the 
candle, like that world-famous moth. 

The three strolled on; they passed 
by Mrs. Leete’s lodging-house ; they 
turned into St. George Street, Shepard’s 
spirits rising every moment ; there was, 
too, that kind of excitement upon him 
that sometimes comes to a young man 
when he feels as if something were go- 
ing to happen. Possibly he might be 
able to rescue Genevieve Leete from a 
great danger. He even wondered gayly 
in his own mind if some of these black- 
eyed, swarthy Minorcans whom they 
met might not turn into banditti and 
attack the women under his care. He 
felt amply able to defend them ; he was 
almost convinced that he had a poniard 
somewhere concealed, which he could 
whip out upon occasion. 

Carl, with his ever-fresh lavender bow 
on, was nosing into vile nooks, as if 
he were not an aristocrat. I hope the 
reader will pardon this frequent men- 
tion of a mere dog, but, in view of his 
prominence in some human events, I 
feel that I am justified. 

Just as our party reached the corner 
of Treasury Street a young man on 
horseback came loping toward them ; 
he stared hard at Miss Leete, who gave 
him one glance and then looked away. 

He was followed at a little distance 
by a large, rough-haired black dog. 
This dog had delayed, after the manner 
of his kind, and his master had disap- 
peared up toward the gates when he 
came trotting along. They were all on 
Treasury Street now, and the strange 
animal spied Carl, who was leisurely 
and exhaustively examining this narrow 
highway. 

“Did you know that man?” Mrs. 
Leete had put this question to her 
daughter, who had not replied, though 
Shepard was listening for her answer. 
It was at this moment that they heard 
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a sharp cry, and, turning, saw that the 
black dog had caught Carl up in his 
mouth ; for it is true that there are big 
dogs so mean that they will attack small 
ones. 

Vieve made no sound, but she leaped 
forward as lithe as a panther, and with 
no more fear, to the rescue of her pet. 
It was Mrs. Leete who gave a shriek; 
then she stood wringing her hands. 

Now was Shepard’s opportunity, and 
he made the most of it. He also had 
leaped forward, and he seized the girl 
and thrust her back; then he caught 
hold of the brute’s throat. 

To his great surprise, the black dog 
instantly released the terrier, who did 
not seem much hurt, and who, instead 
of retreating, justified his race by in- 
stantly jumping at the hind quarters of 
his assailant, fastening himself upon a 
bit of hair and flesh, and clinging there. 

Shepard was having all he could do. 
The brute was fierce and strong, and he 
had set his teeth in the flesh of the 
young man’s shoulder, close to his 
throat, the light blazer he wore being 
no shield ; the dog stuck there in such 
a way as to prevent Shepard from put- 
ting all his strength into the grip he 
had on that palpitating hot throat. 

In the midst of the confusion the 
young man saw Vieve approaching, and 
he tried to shout to her to keep back, 
but his voice was husky and indistinct ; 
he could not control it. He could see, 
however, that she did turn away. She 
glanced hurriedly about her. There were 
not usually many people in this lane— 
for it is a lane, and very narrow at that. 
Two men were approaching, and one of 
them was smoking. She ran forward. 

“Give me that cigar,” she cried, 
sharply. 

Confused, the man mechanically took 
the weed from between his teeth and 
extended it. 

“ By Jove!” he cried, staring at her 
as she ran back. The two hurried for- 
ward; but most people shrink from 
touching an infuriated dog. 

Vieve did not hesitate. She walked 
straight up to the struggling group, 
though Shepard tried again to order 
her back. She extended her hand with 
the cigar in it, and pressed the burning 
point on the black dog’s nose. 


(To be continued. ) 

















LIFE ON THE CANAL 


By Ethel Belle Appel 
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HAT canals have been al- 
most abandoned or are 
at best only narrow, 
muddy ditches, through 
which occasionally pass 
ugly, ill-formed boats 
drawn by half- starved 
mules, is the general idea held by not a 
few people at the present day. 
Unfortunately the mules are, as a 
rule, half starved, and driven by curs- 
ing, brawling men ; yet it is a mistake 
to suppose that canals are little used or 
are not decidedly picturesque. 

In these days of rapid transit, and 
since the country has been covered with 
almost a complete net-work of rail- 
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Roadway and Bridge over Canal. 


roads, little has been said about these 
ways of transportation; yet a consid- 
erable amount of the fuel consumed in 
New York and its vicinity passes through 
canals. 

The Erie Canal, on account of its sit- 
uation and length, of course, transports 
the greatest amount of freight. On 
this canal, which is owned and kept up 
by New York State, the boats, which are 
worth from $2,000 to $3,000 each, are 
owned entirely by the canalmen. The 
cabins of some of the boats on this canal 
are comfortably, almost luxuriously, 
furnished. One canalman, who is known 
to be worth over $100,000, lives with his 
family on one of his boats, the cabin of 
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Scene at a Lock, Showing Gates. 


which is furnished with taste and has 
every convenience and comfort which 
money can purchase. 

Among other canals, which include 
the Delaware and Hudson, running be- 
tween Kingston and iv:t Jervis, and 


the Raritan, is the Morris Canal, one of 


the most interesting, from the fact that 
the country through which it winds is 
extremely beautiful and picturesque, 


and canal life is to be seen there in all 
its typical roughness. On this canal, 
where coal is carried almost exclusively, 
the boats are owned by the Morris 
Canal Company, which is controlled by 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad. The men 
are paid a certain amount per ton for 
carrying the coal, and, unless they own 
their own mules, are charged for the 
use of those belonging to the company. 














In the Hill Country. 
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Boats run whenever the canal is open 
and free from ice, travelling from five 
o'clock in the morning until seven 
o'clock in the evening when running on 
full time, and from five to twelve when 
on half time. The mules jog along 
steadily all day, travelling from twenty- 
five to thirty miles a day, on a return 
trip, according to the number of locks 
and planes which are passed. When 


the boat is loaded the average distance 
travelled a day is only eighteen or twen- 
ty miles. A trip on the Morris Canal, in- 
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ity, however, are rough and ignorant, 
and the proverbial swearing is to be 
heard in its most repulsive forms. One 
notices frequently a lame or crippled 
man in charge of a boat, since this is 
one of the few positions in which a 
maimed person is able to earn a liveli- 
hood. <A canalman’s family, if he has 
one, lives with him on the boat during 
the open season; and the rest of the 
year some live on little plots of ground, 
often too small to be called farms, or 
perhaps they may live in one of the 











Inclined Plane near Boonton, 


cluding the time taken for loading and 
unloading, requires about two weeks. 

A canalman, unless there happens to 
be a member of his family who can help 
him, hires a man called “the hand.” 
The men who run the boats come from 
various positions in life to become 
canalmen. Some have been farmers, 
who own farms along or near the canal, 
and not a few have been born and lived 
all their lives on a canalboat. Perhaps 
one of the most unusual cases is that of 
a well-educated man, who was formerly 
a Methodist minister, but is now, and 
has been for several years, living with 
his family on one of these boats, and 
driving mules for a living. The major- 


showing Carriage. 


larger towns near by. Between the 
towns and along the canal are, here and 
there, little stores, with their rough 
stoops touching the tow-path. These 
stores furnish groceries and provisions 
to the people whose lives are spent 
slowly gliding back and forth on these 
rough boats, through a country where 
the scenery is enchanting. 

To one who has never been on a canal- 
boat, the sensation of gliding smoothly 
over the water, with fields and trees 
close at hand on either side, is both 
pleasant and novel. Soon after leaving 
Newark, N. J., the Morris Canal passes 
through a low country, and on either 
side are willows, which in places form 
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on tracks runnin 
down the hill anda 
number of feet on 
the canal bed. The 
boat is drawn on the 
submerged car and 
lifted to the top of 
the hill, where the 
water-way begins 
again. Water power 
furnished from a 
power-house is used 
in lifting the cars. 
The country gradu- 
ally inclines until 
Lake Hopatcong is 
reached, and then 
descends, thus giv- 














The Power-House. 


an almost complete arch. The trees are 
reflected in the water, which is as clear 
as that of a spring, and along the bot- 
tom, six or seven feet below, fish are 
distinctly seen swimming about. 

After leaving Paterson, the canal 
winds between hills and is often cut 
through solid rock. In many places the 
canal passes around hills which rise high 
above one bank, while, looking from the 
other side, trees and farm-houses may 
be seen twenty or thirty feet below the 
tow-path. A few miles from Paterson 
is Little Falls, which takes its name 
from the cataract of the Passaic River 
at this point. The canal here passes 
over the river on a stone bridge at a 
height of fifty feet. Looking down from 
the boat, the falls are to be seen through 
the tops of the trees. 

Near Boonton is an immense hill, 
over which the boat is raised by a suc- 
cession of planes. A car is lowered 
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By Lee Fairchild 


A sup of paper, any shade, 
A goose-quill and a drop of ink, 


ing a rise of 914 feet 
to the canal, with a 
fall of 760 feet. The main water 
supply for both ends is from this 
lake through a feeder, on which run 
small steam launches for the accommo- 
dation of the visitors to Lake Hopat- 
cong. At one place the canal widens in- 
to a pond, or reservoir, half a mile broad. 
Here the boat is towed at one side. 

Passing along between Waterloo and 
Hackettstown on an early morning, 
startled deer and elk may be seen from 
the canal, and one can well imagine him- 
self to be on enchanted ground, until 
suddenly a wall is visible and it is re- 
membered that this is the neighborhood 
of Rutherford’s Game Park. Here, also, 
the canal passes through Warren Coun- 
ty, the finest grain county in the State. 
Philipsburg is practically the end of 
the canal, though the boats can cross 
the Delaware River to Easton, and go 
thence into the Lehigh Canal and to 
Philadelphia. 


And lo! anon my fame is made— 


Provided I ean think! 
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IN ORIENTAL RUGS 


By H. K. Samuelian 


the most encient of the industrial 

arts—is probably older than the 
history of Heliopolis, the Pharaohs or 
Babylonians, and this art is perhaps the 
earliest form in which the mind gave 
tangible expression to its idea of the 
beautiful. 

So old indeed is this industry, that 
the story of the first loom lies shrouded 
in the wavering mists of legend preced- 
ing the clear dawn of authentic history. 
While the Babylonians and Egyptians 
each claimed precedence in the art, 
Pliny declared in favor of Egypt, say- 
ing it was for this reason that the god- 
dess Isis was represented with a shuttle 
in her hand, to signify that she was the 
inventor of the art of weaving. Though 


p | SHE history of rug-weaving—one of 


the Egyptian looms, as pictured on the 
tombs of Thebes and elsewhere, were 
most rude in construction, the fabrics 
produced were fine and costly. The 
first hands busy at this craft were 
undoubtedly women’s ;—so that when, 
according to a Chaldean story, Sardan- 
apalus would help his wife to card the 
“purple wool,” to make carpets for his 
palace, he found it expedient to put on 
a woman’s garb to conceal his identity. 
Introduced from Assyria into Greece 
and Rome, Nestor, in the Seventh Book 
of the Aneid, speaks of 

‘* Wing-footed purple-bearing beasts, 

With pictures o'er them flung of woven stuff,” 


and when he invites the gray-eyed 
Athene and the god-like Telemachus to 
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stay overnight, he adds as an induce- 
ment, ‘‘I have rugs and fair blankets by 
me.” 

Homer, too, sings of Helen of Troy 
weaving the story of her people in with 
the woof of her web, and describes as 


Iran 


By courtesy of Oriental 


the product of Creiisa’s shuttle “a fig- 
ure woven pattern in which appeared a 
dragon and Gorgons.” 

Though this fabric appears to have 
been more of the nature of tapestry 
than of what we now call carpets, its 
designs of men and strangely fabulous 
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creatures were evidently copied from 
the Babylonians or Persians. 

Frequent allusion is also made in the 
Old Testament to this art ; Delilah, test- 
ing Samson’s strength, weaves his hair 
in with her web and fastens it with a 





Rug. 


Art Rooms, New York. 


wooden pin; while in Proverbs, the 
“strange woman” is represented as 
decking her bed with “ painted tapestry 
from Egypt.” 

At royal festivals it was the custom 
to cover the couches of guests with rugs, 
while then as now in the Orient the 
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most beautiful rugs were used for 
religious purposes, notably in the 
mosques, on the holy cars of pilgrimage 
to Mecca, above the tomb of the prophet 
at Medina, and over the tombs in the 
turbehs belonging to royal families. 


503 
was valued at “four million sesterces,” 
or $115,000. 

The Persians early learned the art of 
weaving from the Babylonians, and ref- 
erence is made to “Persian carpets em- 
broidered with excellent representations 


Cashmere Rug. 
By courtesy of Oriental Art Rooms, New York. 


We read that Babylonian rugs of a 
purple hue, the same “sea purple stain” 
mentioned over and over again in the 
classics, were spread over the grave of 
Cyrus, while still another covered the 
bed whereon his body was placed. 
Some of the Babylonian rugs were of 
great value, Pliny mentioning one that 


of animals” at the great banquet of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Wrapped in a rug, Cleopatra was car- 
ried into the presence of Cesar, gaining 
her end at once by this daring coup de 
thédtre as well as by her own marvellous 
fascination. 

Oriental carpets were first introduced 
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Persian Woman, Giver of Patterns for Rugs. 


into Spain by the Moors, and at a later 
date the argosies of Venice imported 
vast numbers of Persian carpets into 
Italy and Western Europe. 

We have frequent mention of these in 
the Middle Ages and read that 


‘‘ Carpets full gay 
That wrought were in the Orient,” 


were spread in the presence chambers 
of royalty, before the high altars of 
chapels and cathedrals, in the bowers 


? 


of “ladys faire,” and on the 
grass. 

At Croyland the Abbot Egelric gave 
before the year 892, “two large foot 
cloths woven with lions, to be laid out 
before the high altar on great festivals, 
and two shorter ones trailed across with 
flowers for the feast days of the Apos- 
tles,” while much later Elizabeth used 
them spread over the rush-covered floor 
of her council chamber. 

During the reign of Henry IV. of 
France, Persian carpet weavers were 
invited to Beauvais ; but with improved 
looms and greater facilities for making 
there came about the repetition of pat- 
terns until all individuality was lost. 

Although rugs were occasionally in- 
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troduced into this country by American 
travellers in the Orient, there was no 
general importation of them until after 
the Philadelphia exposition in 1876. 
The chief beauty of Oriental rugs 
consists in the harmonious blending of 
colors taken by the original impression- 
ists “from the deep tones of the sky, 
the radiance of light on mellow sands, 
and the sheen of autumn.” A famous 
old artist of France, in speaking of the 
art of the Orientals to a friend, said : 
“My rugs are the greatest comfort to 
me in my house ;” and, pointing to a few 
about him, “these are my teachers; I 
have learned more from these than I 
would learn from a teacher who could 
speak to me ; these are not silent ; they 
speak to me new things every day.” 
These Oriental designs are now becom- 
ing so popular both in Europe and 
America, that the ceilings of churches 
are often decorated in imitation of them. 


The method of weaving Oriental rugs 
remains almost the same to-day as it was 
when the priests of Heliopolis decorated 
the shrines of the sun-god with magnifi- 
cent carpets. A clumsy wooden frame, 
the width of the rug to be woven, is erect- 
ed on stakes, by affixing a horizontal 


Persian Rug Pedler. 
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Persian Mythological Silk Rug. 


pole a few inches from the ground. 
Several feet above this another pole 
is fixed, the distance between being 
regulated according to the size of the 
carpet planned. These poles are fast- 
ened to strong, upright posts. Upon 
the upper cross pole the threads are 
wound that are to make the foundation 
of the carpet, while the endsare stretched 
and affixed to the lower pole. Next the 
loom is made ready for the pile, which 
is carefully worked on the foundation 
of threads, 


The small skeins of worsted, colored 
to suit the design, are carried over and 
under, to bring the two ends of the pile 
to the front of the rug. Lastly, the 
worsted attached to the reel is cut and 
the two ends of the material left to do 
their part toward forming thepile. As 
each row is completed, it is carefully 
pressed down with a carpet comb. 

Before beginning the next row, the 
foundation threads, which are in two sets, 
are crossed, when cotton or linen mate- 
rial, used to prevent shrinkage, is placed 
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between them, and the threads again re- 
crossed. So the weaving of the fabric 
continues slowly, laboriously, but with 
a result that almost defies the tooth of 
time. Ifa large carpet is to be made, 
the frame is large enough for several 
members of the family to work at it at 
once ; a rug eight or nine feet wide re- 
quiring four persons, who work at it 
side by side. In this case from two to 
four inches a day is the speed at which 
the rug advances, 

After the rug is completed, the pile is 
rarefully squared off and cut the length 
required. When one considers that in 
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vate use, are always most satisfactory. 
The larger sized rugs are usually made 
by men, who, if hired, receive for their 
services from one cent to twenty-five 
cents per day. 

In the provinces, where most of the 
Oriental rugs are made, there are no 
railroads for transporting the products 
or manufactures of the country, and 
they are still carried by caravan as in 
Homeric days. As this method of trans- 
portation guarantees neither safety of 
life nor property, the natives who have 
flocks of sheep and goats feel obliged to 
keep on hand the products of continuous 
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Anatolian Woman, Maker of Yeordiz Rugs. 


a single square yard of the best Persian 
carpets there are from 200,000 to 300,000 
stitches requiring adjustment at the 
hand of the weaver, they can but realize 
the great patience and skill of the 
Oriental workers, 

Women are usually employed in the 
making of the smaller rugs, doing this 
in their leisure time, as an American 
woman would do her fancy work. At 
this rate, it usually takes from one to 
five years to complete a rug, much de- 
pending upon the dimension, the mi- 
nuteness of the pattern and the close- 
ness of the weaving. 

The rugs which are made for pri- 


shearing, utilizing it in the making of 
rugs for their private use. 

The lack of money here is an advan- 
tage in rug making, as the people hav- 
ing no money to buy mineral dyes are 


forced to prepare their own, which 
never fade, and are much softer and 
richer. These dyes are extracted en- 
tirely from vegetable matter by a proc- 
ess of fermentation, and produce a 
gloss no European dyer can equal. 
Each nation has its favorite coloring. 
That of the Turks is red, of Persians 
green, of the Greeks and Armenians 
blue; while all the tribes use indigo, 
turquoise, blue, orange, yellow, ruby, 
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red, crimson, and green. In this con- 
nection it may be of interest to note 
that the rarity of the use of black in 
Oriental rugs arises from the fact that 
no vegetable coloring is found to make 
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Some years ago an attempt was made 
to introduce into these industries 
brighter and harsher colors to suit the 
western taste and duller climate, but 
this soon proved an injury to the trade, 
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Yeordiz Rug. 
By courtesy of Oriental Art Rooms, New York. 


that dye, and the weaver is either 
obliged to use the fleece of the black 
sheep, which are rare, or else apply to 
the use of mineral dyes, which fade 
readily, and on this account are never 
used by the maker of rugs who values 
his art. 


and the European importers of Oriental 
rugs took advantage of the opportunity 
to protest against it to the late Nasr-ed- 
Deen, Shah of Persia, during his travels 
in Europe. 

The Shah on his return ordered: that 
all rugs or carpets manufactured in his 
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Bokhara Rug. 


By courtesy of Oriental Art Rooms, New York. 


domains should be made in the old Per- 
sian patterns and Oriental colors. 

These quiet and subdued harmonies 
in coloring are a relief to the eye that 
has been exposed to the brilliant glare 
of the sunny East, which accounts for 
the successful blending of color pecul- 
iar to Asiatics. 

The various patterns give to the eye 
of the connoisseur in Oriental rugs not 
only the province in which each rug was 
made, but the nationality, religion, and 
subtle meaning of its maker, the use 
for which it was designed, the history of 
its continuity through thousands of 
years, and its unfolding, blending, and 
journeying from one region to another. 


The Oriental pattern most common, 
as also the most ancient in the history 


of weaving, is the geometric. This in 
the ancient weavings advanced to the 
floral—copying, it is supposed, the mo- 
saics of the Assyrian pavements and the 
forms in which the gardens of Persep- 
olis and Babylon were laid out. 

Then symbols, histories, and mytho- 
logical stories, in which the lion stood 
for the sun, the dragon for the night, 
the phoenix for the splendors of the day, 
began to be profusely woven into the 
fabrics, until the ninth century, when 
Mohammed forbade the usage of images, 
or any animal save the dog or bird, 
which have a religious significance in 
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Mohammedan faith. With the accept- 
ance of Mohammedanism the prayer- 
rugs began to play a prominent part 
in the weavings of the East. These 
rugs, designed for the use of the faith- 
ful at the hour of prayer, are like all 
others, excepting in the design. The 
pattern is generally oblong and rectan- 
gular, excepting at one end, where it 
tapers to a point, which is to be pointed 
toward Mecca. These rugs are not alone 
used for devotional purposes in the 
mosques, but must be carried by the 
true believer in all his journeys. 

The prayer rugs intended for the use 
of a dignitary or prophet are made 
symbolical of his high office. Small 
ones are also made for the use of little 
children—many of these being of silk 
interwoven with gold and silver threads. 

The complicated designs of rugs 
made by nomadic tribes have a subtle 
meaning, the chief end of which is to 
avert the evil eye and invite good luck. 
While carpets of silk are 
sometimes made for use in 
the bed-chambers of pal- 
aces, their extreme costli- 
ness as well as delicacy ren- 
der them not so desirable 
for use as those made of 
the finest grade of wools— 
notably the Bokhara, Kara- 
bagh, and Anatolia. 

The best antique weaves 
that come to us to-day are 
from Asia Minor, Persia, 
and the region of the Cau- 

“casus. 

The names of the rugs, 
which are often a puzzle to 
the purchaser of Oriental 
rugs, should simply signify 
the country or the province 
where the loom was filled; 
but in order to impress the 
purchaser’s mind with the 
variety of the exhibit, shrewd 
salesmen often designate 
the rugs by various names 
of cities, whether made there 
or not. 


In general the Persian 
rug and carpet deservedly 
rank foremost among the 
carpet industries of the East, 
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both for coloring, design, and quality. 
They are exceedingly soft and harmoni- 
ous in coloring; the deep blues, a tint 
like that of the Sévres ware, being espe- 
cially admirable and artistic. Antique 
Persian rugs are exquisite in the detail 
and minuteness of the design. They 
are soft, rich, and silky, and although 
the most expensive of all rugs, will last 
from one to four hundred years. Some 
of them sell for almost fabulous prices, 
as the demand in Europe is so great. 
It is a fact to be lamented that the 
antique, fine, and most valuable textiles 
are getting scarcer every year. This 
fact the natives are not slow to appre- 
ciate and exorbitant prices are already 
the order of the day. While the gen- 
eric term ‘‘ Persian” is applied to all 


rugs that come from Persia, it also in- 
cludes many that come from the neigh- 
boring. provinces, whether belonging to 
Persia, Russia, or Turkey. Among these 
are the Khorassan, Irak-Ajemi-Bokhara, 


A Turk at Home. 
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Soumak or Cashmere, Khiva, Beloo- 
chistan, and sometimes Feraghan and 
Teheran. The latter have a velvety pile 
of medium thickness—a rather loose 


texture and a centre usually of small 
mixed figures, surrounded by a rich 
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The fleeces vary so much in color 
that it is possible to use them in a rug 
in their natural condition. The hair of 
the goats is surpassingly fine, looking 
like silk while still on the living animal. 
The finest of all the Persian rugs are 


Carabagh or Kossack Rug. 


By courtesy of Oriental Art Rooms, New York. 


borcer. The worsted of the carpets of 
Persia is chiefly spun from Kerman, 
Khorassan, or Kurdistan sheep and 
goats, whose fleece is exceedingly soft 
and lustrous—a peculiarity of those 
breeds. 


the “Iran,” the ancient name of Persia. 
These are exquisitely soft and silky, 
falling from the hand, as has been said, 
“like the flexible skin of a leopard.” 
They come in various sizes, but are 
seldom square. Next to the Iran stand 
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the Bokhara, which can be recognized 
at once by their traditional pattern 
which has been handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. These are fre- 
quently well imitated by our western 
carpet manufacturers. It is almost 
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Kerman Rug. 


ters of a yard square and very valuable. 
They are often cut to use for small rugs 
in front of doors, but are much more 
desirable when used as hammock- or 
sofa-pillows, or for the carriage in 
winter. The Bokhara as well as Khiva 


By courtesy of Oriental Art Rooms, New York. 


impossible to find them larger than 
eight by twelve, but they are always of 
good quality and color, a dark, beautiful 
red. The saddle-bags used on camels 
and horses for carrying provisions are 
usually of Bokhara, about three-quar- 


and Khorassan rugs are made in the 
region which was the cradle of the 
Turkish race, and which is now occupied 
by the fierce Turcomans, whose name is 
often applied to them. While the pat- 
tern of the Khiva is much larger than 
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Persian Silk Rug. 


By courtesy of Oriental 


the Bokhara, and therefore not so de- 
sirable from that point of view, the 
exquisite color of rich blue or maroon 
and the velvety softness and indescrib- 
able sheen which it takes on with age, 
make it exceedingly desirable. These 
were not made originally for the market, 
but for the use of the natives themselves, 
as covers for divans or for portiéres for 
their tent doors, and their durability is 
marvellous. In weaving all these rugs, 
one old woman, who has attained skill 
by long experience, usually directs the 


Art Rooms, New York. 


work. The first step is to design the 
pattern on the sand in front of her tent. 
Then taking this as a guide, she por- 
tions out the necessary amount of warp 
and worsted to produce the desired 
result. In some cases they have a 
stamped pattern on paper by which 
they are guided in the design. Some 
of these stamped patterns have been 
handed down from one generation to 
another and these are always finer in 
design than the more modern patterns. 

Cashmere or Soumak rugs are woven 
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the same as cashmere shawls, having 
like them a right and wrong side. They 
are made in the province of Cashmere 
from the wool of the under coat of the 
Cashmere goat. This is short, but 
peculiarly rich, soft, and lustrous. The 
task of separating this fibre by fibre 
from the hair or hemp of the outer 
coat is very tedious, and, despite the 
cheapness of Indian labor, makes Cash- 
mere rugs very expensive. 

The pattern and color of these rugs 
are most desirable, though they do not 
improve by age as the Persian rugs do. 


In India, where it is believed the art 
of rug-making was introduced from 
Persia, they are now making rugs in 
the jails in order to meet the compe- 
tition and demand of European mer- 
chants. This has resulted in lowering 
both the quality and color of the 
rugs. 

Indian carpets have a thick pile, and, 
in general, have dark or cream-colored 
grounds, with small red or blue de- 
signs. Each section of the country has 
some variation of this design peculiar to 
itself. The most important rug dis- 
tricts are’ Masuli-Patam, Zahore (from 
whence come the best Indian rugs), 
Jubbalpore, and Merzapore, whose rugs 
are the poorest both in quality and 
color among Indian rugs. 

Carpets vying in coloring, design, 
quality, and workmanship with the Per- 
sian, are made by the native women in 
the region beyond the Caspian Sea, op- 
posite Baku. These are of two kinds: 
one woven with a rich, rosy-colored 
pile, and the other made of camel’s hair 
with beautiful hand-embroidered de- 
signs. In order to get the camel’s hair 
in proper condition, the camel is combed 
every day until the hair grows soft and 
long ; then the hair is carefully sheared 
from the animal and introduced into 
the warp of the carpet. 

Baku is a central point for obtaining 
Oriental carpets and rugs. Here it is 
possible to secure the best Daghestan 
or Carabag rugs of peculiar and won- 
derfully quaint designs. These rugs, 
whether antique or modern, are of the 
finest quality of wool, and the colorings 
are varied, rich, soft, and toned by age 
into a beautiful harmony. The modern 


Daghestan rugs are made near Baku, 
and also at Derbent and Shusha. 

Antique Daghestan rugs have long 
been much used by the Persians for de- 
votional purposes, and some of them 
have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. The loose ends of 
the work of the Daghestan rugs are 
often twisted into a heavy, handsome 
fringe. 

While the patterns and colorings of 
the Turkish carpets are not generally 
as delicate as those of the Persian, 
many of them are very desirable. Kurd- 
ish or Anatolian rugs are the same as 
Turkish ;—Anatolia meaning the ‘Land 
of Sunrise,” the Greek name for Asia 
Minor. The designs are larger than 
those of the Persian, and the colorings 
of terra-cotta, red, blue, orange, and 
green are more decided. Ushak or 
Ouchak, in the district of Aden, not far 
from Smyrna, furnishes a large number 
of desirable rugs; while Kulah rugs, 
made in the same neighborhood, are 
not to be recommended at all, either for 
pattern or quality. Ushak rugs in 
general are particularly adapted to 
dining-rooms, on account of the thick- 
ness of the pile. 

Regularity or precision vf ‘design is 
not so much sought after by the weavers 
of Ushak rugs as a certain breadth in 
effect and harmony in coloring. A good 
Ushak rug should last from thirty-five 
to forty years in constant use, and the 
color, if genuine, should only disappear 
with the last vestige of the carpet. 

Ushak rugs are now being made 
especially for foreign trade. 

Among: the most desirable rugs of 
the Orient are the Kurdish, made in 
Kurdistan. 

Although the Kurds are really pre- 
datory bands of traditional robbers, illit- 
erate to a degree, they possess a highly 
poetical feeling for color, and produce 
rugs of the most wonderful beauty, 
though not so varied in pattern as the 
Persian rugs. 

These never come larger than five by 
eight. A pattern common to their car- 
pets represents flowers interwoven with 
the groundwork in a kind of impres- 
sionist style, borne out again in the 
peculiar arrangement of the border. 
The Kurds are also famous for the 
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manufacture of the beautiful Kiz-Kilim 
curtains and table covers. These are 
woven on a very fine warp of woollen 
threads in prevailing colors of crimson, 
white, and blue, relieved with brown, 
dark green, black, or a beautiful golden 
tint. Frequently one finds on these 
portiéres bits of calico, flannel, or glossy 
black hair, put there by the supersti- 
tious weaver to avert the effects of the 
evil eye. These rugs are made of fine, 
lustrous goat’s hair, and are extraordi- 
narily silky ; constant use bringing out 
the lustre which is in the material itself. 

There is this common misapprehen- 
sion among rug-buyers, that all silkiness 
of the texture in rugs is the result of 
age. This is not so; for unless the 
material of which a rug is composed is 
in itself fine and lustrous, the silkiness 
never comes, no matter how antique the 
rug. 

Morocco also furnishes many rugs. 
The principal manufacturing cities are 
in the districts of Dukalla, of Dar-el- 
Beida, and Robat. These rugs are 


largely exported from Tangiers to 
Europe. They are mixed with cotton, 


are loosely woven, and are colored with 
mineral dyes, which fade easily. 


Besides the rugs already mentioned, 
and many other varieties of eastern 
carpet, possessing the same general 
characteristics, there is still another 
made in Persia, whose lasting qualities 
exceed all others. This is practically 
unknown here, its great weight pre- 
venting its exportation. This rug, the 
Ketohe (in Turkish), is not woven but 
made of felt, and therefore does not 
grow silky or improve with age. The 
material of which the rug is composed 
consists of all kinds of wool matted 
together (excepting the hair of the dog 
and hog, which are regarded as unclean 
by Orientals) while the method of manu- 
facture is the same as that of the heavy 
water-proof, seamless shepherd’s coats. 
The makers of these rugs are regular 
craftsmen, who usually have their own 
shops. Having taken the measure of 


the room for which the rug is designed, 
they lay matting of the same size upon 
a smooth floor, and with a pitchfork 
spread out the hair and wool to the full 
size of the matting. If a pattern is de- 
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sired, the maker takes the colored wool 
and arranges it on the surface in geo- 
metric designs ; then, beginning at one 
end, he rolls the matting up in a tight 
roll, beating with his hands, pressing 
with his knees, rising and falling upon it 
with the precision of an automaton. 
When it reaches the end, he turns about 
and begins unrolling and rolling it back- 
ward, still beating and pressing with 
extraordinary strength and vigor. This 
operation is repeated over and over 
again ; the manipulation becoming more 
violent as the rug grows in compact- 
ness. As these rugs are often about 
an inch thick when finished, they 
impart an indescribable air of comfort 
to an Oriental room destitute of any 
heating apparatus. 

Similar rugs of black or white wool 
are made in special dimensions for di- 
vans in public places like cafés, but in 
the rugs the hair of the camel usually 
predominates, giving them a warm, 
reddish-brown tint. These would be 
thoroughly appreciated in American 
country homes, and the manufacturer 
who steps first into this unoccupied field 
will doubtless reap a golden harvest. 

The care that an Oriental bestows 
upon his rugs is very different from 
their treatment here. No one thinks of 
stepping upon them with his dusty 
shoes, and no chair legs grind holes in 
them. Once or twice a year every good 
housewife washes her rugs with pure 
water, scouring vigorously meanwhile 
with a brush of twigs. This rubbing 
with the warp has the effect of bringing 
out the original lustre of the material. 
It is owing to this care that ancient 
rugs, embodying years of artistic work 
and skill, remain in perfect condition 
after having been used in the harem for 
a century or more, 

Although some may look upon a 
Turkish rug in the light of a luxury, and 
consider it expensive, yet in the end it 
is economy, considering its durability 
and increasing market value. 

Considering the difficulties and ex- 
pense attending their importation to 
this country, and looking at the advan- 
tages of a rug that grows always better 
and silken with age and use, it seems 
remarkable that a rug five by three, for 
instance, can be sold for from ten to 
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thirty-five dollars; cheaper even than 
Wilton Daghestan rugs of the same size, 
manufactured in Liverpool in imitation 
of Turkish rugs. 

One great difficulty in purchasing 
Oriental carpets consists in the nego- 
tiations necessary to procure them from 
their owners. Merchants who travel in 
eastern countries have to deal with 
Russians, Persians, Armenians, Geor- 
gians, Turks, or Tartars, to say noth- 
ing of various nomadic tribes, who 
speak in different languages and dia- 
lects. Only coreligionists can and dare 
go among these barbaric and nomadic 
tribes, and consequently European buy- 
ers are obliged to employ native sub- 
agents to do their buying. 

Having purchased them, in carrying 
them from one province to another it 
is necessary to pay duty in every capital 
for importing and exporting them, while 
the freight expenses by caravan add 
much to their original cost. After 
reaching Baku or Tiflis, the rugs are 
exported to Constantinople, or from 
Teheran to Alexandria, Cairo, Damas- 
cus, Beirut, or Smyrna. From these 
ports they find their way to Europe and 
America. On reaching New York a 
duty of forty per cent. ad valorem be- 
side ten cents a square foot is now 
levied. 


In buying an Oriental rug one can 
discriminate between the imitation and 
genuine, not by the color or pattern, 
which may be copied, but by a careful 
examination to see if each stitch is 
knotted. Ifthe stitch is knotted and 
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it is impossible to pull it out, the rug is 
genuine Turkish, whether the warp is 
cotton or wool, but if one can pull the 
stitch out, it is imitation, no matter how 
closely color and pattern follow the 
original. The manner of testing the 
quality of the rug is as follows: A live 
coal is dropped on the rug and allowed 
to burn alittle. When it is removed, a 
yellowish mark will be left. If this can 
be brushed off with the fingers, leaving 
the original colors unaltered, it is a sure 
proof of the genuineness of the rug. It 
is necessary, however, for one to be a 
connoisseur in rugs, in order to be able 
to discriminate between the qualities of 
rugs of various countries, and to under- 
stand the age of the rug from the in- 
tensity of lustre. Some of the rugs 
which find their way here have been 
damaged, but so skilfully restored that 
tothe eye of the uninitiated they seem in 
perfect condition. Many of these have 
been “cropped” to remove signs of 
wear, which reduces not only the rich- 
ness and depth of the pile, but affects 
the durability of the rug as well. Dam- 
aged spots are also frequently touched 
up with water-colors and a fine brush, 
a deception easily discovered if the col- 
ors are wiped over with a soft cloth 
somewhat moistened. 

It is a marked and pleasing indica- 
tion of the growing discrimination in 
taste in this country, that there is an 
ever-increasing appreciation and de- 
mand for these artistic and durable 
products of the Oriental loom, which, 
like a fine old picture, are constantly 
disclosing unsuspected beauties. 


THOUGHTS 


By Frederic W. Norcross 


MAN begins to be old when he be- 
comes reminiscent. 


Politics are corrupt only when dis- 
honest men are handling them. 
A vast achievement is a combination 


of perfected “little things.” This is 
the secret of success. 


Ask nineteen people out of twenty 


their ambition, and they will reply, 
“Riches.” They are really seeking con- 
tentment, and, in their ignorance, think 
that money can purchase it. 


The person who delves among good 
authors and their thoughts lives two 
lives to the one of his neighbor, to 
whom the richness of a cultivated mind 
is unknown. 
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tha,” said John Cotton, handing 

his wife a letter which he took 
from his hat. “It’s postmarked Chi- 
cago. Who can it be from?” 

Martha seldom received a letter and 
her fingers trembled nervously as she 
opened it. “Mercy me!” she exclaimed. 
glancing at the signature, “it’s from 
Thomas Allen, brother Robert’s oldest 
boy. I haven’t heard a word from him 
for more than twenty years. I wonder 
if anybody is dead?” “Well, I de- 
clare,” she said, as she finished reading 
the letter, “if the boy isn’t coming 
here to make us a visit. Oh, dear, oh, 
dear! and the house not cleaned, the 
quinces spoiling, and any oceans of 
work to do.” 

“T don’t see anything to fret about,” 
said her husband. “Let him come. We 
will give him as good as we have, and 
that is all anybody can do.” 

“You men never do understand. 
Thomas lives in Chicago and has things 
just to his mind. Cousin Abbie says he 
is worth—well, I don’t know how much; 
has hired help, fine teams, and every- 
thing. We can’t make him comfortable 
and he will think we are poverty struck.” 

*“Not so bad as that, mother, not so 
bad as that—but come, let us have sup- 
per. Iam hungry as a boy just out of 
school.” 

John Cotton was a farmer and a man 
of all work. Such men seldom become 
rich, and it was only by careful economy 
that he had managed to save enough to 
buy a little cottage with the few acres 
of land which surrounded it. The 
long, low house, painted white, with 
green blinds, stood back from the high- 
way. On either side of the straight 


"Hite" something for you, Mar- 


gravel walk leading from the front gate 
to the front door, crocus, tulips, and iris 


bloomed during the spring months, and 
later in the season London pride, holly- 
hocks, and phlox held sway. To the 
east of the house were the barn and 
the fields, and on the west the land 
sloped downward to the brook which 
flowed under the bridge. It was a 
pretty place, and strangers coming to 
Windon spoke of it as they rode by. 

Mrs. Cotton was a_ nervous little 
woman, and the thought of company 
from the city troubled her. She was 
quite unsettled by Thomas Allen’s in- 
tended visit. All the next day she bus- 
tled about the house, working a little 
while at one thing and then at another, 
never easy in her mind and never at 
rest. 

When night came she was at the 
front door waiting for her husband. 
She wore a dark blue calico dress and 
at her throat had tied a scarlet ribbon. 
As John came up the path it seemed to 
him that since the days of their early 
married life he had never seen her look 
so pretty. He forgot for a moment the 
plain face, now no longer young ; her 
own, but younger, fairer and as it was 
years ago came to him. 

“ How is this, my little woman,” he 
asked, as he gave the ribbon a gentle 
pull, “you are not expecting Thomas 
Allen to-night, are you? I thought he 
wasn’t coming until next week.” 

‘He is not, ” she said, with a smile, 
“but I shall have to keep dressed up 
while he is here, so I am practicing be- 
fore he comes. I have got so used to 
my old brown calico that I don’t feel 
comfortable in any other dress.” 

“T hope you are not going to ask me 
to put on my Sunday coat and a white 
shirt, so I shall feel easy when your 
nephew comes.” 

“No, I won’t do that,” she said, ‘‘but 















to please me you will spruce up a bit 
while Thomas is here; won’t you, dear? 
And John, don’t you think we ought to 
fix up the house a little? The parlor 
looks kind of plain and the other rooms 
might be made a little brighter.” 

“The place is good enough for us,” 
replied her husband, “and I guess it is 
good enough for him. If it is not he 
can stay away.” Mrs. Cotton said no 
more. 


The next morning, when she had 
finished her work, she went into the 
parlor. The little room, with its green 
and red carpet, cane-bottomed chairs, 
cheap pictures, and home-made orna- 
ments, that once seemed so pretty to 
her, became ugly and commonplace in 
her eyes as she thought of Thomas and 
pictured to herself the beautiful rooms 
which she imagined he must have at 
home. She stood looking about for 
some minutes, then began rearranging 
the furniture and ornaments. When 
she had finished a look of satisfaction 
came to her face, but it soon died away, 
for do what she might she could not 
make the room look pretty. The tears 
came to her eyes. “Oh, dear!” she 
said, “I wish rich folks would keep 
where they belong and let poor ones 
alone.” 

She left the room and had hardly 
reached the kitchen before Mrs. Dingly, 
her nearest neighbor, opened the out- 
side door. “ Lor’ sakes, Marthy, how 
glum you look! What’s the matter? 
Anybody dead?” she exclaimed, as she 
entered the house. 

“T guess there isn’t anything the 
matter, only Iam feeling kind of tired,” 
answered Mrs. Cotton, trying to look 
pleasant. 

“Tired? I can’t imagine anybody 
feeling tired with only two to do the 
work for. Iam glad there isn’t anybody 
dead, for my new art square has come 
and I want you to have a look at it. 
It’s a beauty. Put on your bonnet and 
come home with me.” 

“T can’t go now, Hannah; I have 
just put some bread in the oven.” 

“It won’t take but a minute. You 
can get back before it is half baked. 
Please, come.” 

“ Well, I will go, but we must hurry. 
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I wouldn't have that bread burn for any- 
thing.” 

The two women left the house, and 
taking the path across the field, were 
soon in Mrs. Dingly’s parlor, looking at 
the new purchase. 

“Well, Marthy, why don’t you say 
something about it ; don’t you think it’s 
pretty ?” asked Mrs. Dingly, looking at 
the solemn face of her neighbor. 

“Yes, Hannah, I think it is a beauty,” 
answered her friend, with a sigh. 

“You don’t seem to like it very well. 
What’s the matter with it?” 

“Yes, I do likeit. I think it is beau- 
tiful, but I could not help sighing when 
I compared this with my parlor carpet. 
I wish I could have something to cover 
the homely thing up with. I would not 
mind it so much if my nephew from 
Chicago wasn’t coming. They say he is 
ever so rich. I am afraid he will think 
we don’t look respectable.” 

Mrs. Dingly went to the window and 
drew the curtain, which she had raised 
to let in the light; then she came and 
stood beside her friend. ‘‘ When is that 
nephew of yours coming?” she asked. 

“Next week,” was the reply. 

“How long is he going to stay ?” 

“T believe he wrote he would be here 
a week. I don’t exactly remember.” 

“ Well, Martha, I will tell you what I 
will do. I know how you feel about 
your house, and I will do what I can 
toward making it look pretty. I will 
lend you my art square while he is here. 
You have always been real good to me 
and I appreciate it. Send John over to 
get it the day before your nephew 
comes, and use it while he is here.” 

“Oh, Hannah, you are too good,” 
cried Mrs. Cotton, with delight ; then 
she added, a little hesitatingly, “but I 
could not let you do that. It’s too 
much.” 

“Fiddlesticks! no such thing. Do 
as I say.” 

“ Well, I will think about it, Hannah, 
but I must go now or my bread will be 
burned to a cinder.” 

Mrs. Cotton felt very happy as she 
returned home through the fields. 
“T had no idea Hannah was so kind- 
hearted,” she said to herself. “I am 
real glad she can have nice things, for 
she deserves them.” 
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Visions of how her friend’s rug would 
look on her parlor floor came to her 
while she busied herself with her work, 
and as she thought of it, a new idea, 
suggested by Mrs. Dingly’s offer, came 
to her mind. Ifone neighbor had been 
so kind, why not others? It would be a 
fine thing for her nephew to see that 
his aunt was a woman of taste and well- 
to-do, and that if her house was not 
large, it was at least comfortably and 
even handsomely furnished, not only 
the parlor but all the other rooms. She 
would borrow what was needed to make 
her home look pretty. 

Her husband was away from home, 
and would not return until night. Tak- 
ing paper and pencil, she began writing 
in a double column a list of the things 
which she wanted, and the names of the 
people from whom she intended to bor- 
row. It was a hard task. Since the 
days when she had learned to write at 
the academy her fingers had grown stiff. 
Work and increasing years had robbed 
them of their flexibility ; besides, there 
was difficulty in deciding upon the 
things wanted and those from whom 
she should ask favors. As she thought 
and planned she became more par- 
ticular in her choice, and her wants in- 
creased. 

It was past the dinner-hour before she 
finished, but, too much engaged with the 
thought of her scheme, she forgot about 
eating, and, putting on her bonnet, 
started on her errand. Going from 
neighbor to neighbor she told her story 
without any attempt to hide facts, and 
asked, in her usual straightforward way, 
for what she wanted. If she had a 
desire to appear a woman of taste and 
comfortable means in the eyes of her 
nephew, no such thought entered her 
mind as she went from house to house 
asking her friends for some piece of 
furniture or article of household adorn- 
ment. Late in the afternoon she had 
seen all those from whom she wished to 
borrow. Her efforts had been crowned 
with success, although it cannot be 
said that her neighbors were pleased to 
grant her requests. It took much urg- 
ing before Mrs. Brown could be induced 
to part with her red paper lamp-shade, 
and Betsey Underwood felt grieved at 
the thought that her best china cups 
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were to be washed by anyone other than 
herseif. 

“T am perfectly willing you should 
take them, Mrs. Cotton,” she said, “ but 
don’t you think there is danger of their 
getting broken? Chiny is awful thin ; 
you know you can almost see through 
it. I want you to have them cups, but 
if they should get broke it would break 
my heart.” 

“No fear of that, Betsey,” urged Mrs. 
Cotton ; ‘“ there are only three of us, and 
I will tell John he must not drink tea 
while Thomas is here. Thomas is used 
to such things, and I haven’t broken a 
dish since I dropped that platter of 
beans you handed me at the sociable 
and never told me it was hot.” The two 
women laughed at the recollection of 
the mishap, which had happened five 
years before, and Betsey at last told her 
friend that she might take the cups if 
she would be real careful of them. 

The last house at which she called 
was Mrs. Fay’s, and here she met with 
failure. Mrs. Fay was a plain-speaking 
woman, with an intense hatred of shams, 
and when Martha asked for her group 
of Rogers statuary she did not hesitate 
in her refusal to grant such a request. 
“Martha Cotton,” she said, “I should 
think you would be ashamed of your- 
self, borrowing other people’s things to 
make a show with. It’s little better 
than stealing, and I haven’t the least 
patience with you. No, I will not lend 
you a thing.” 

“You need not get mad about it,” 
urged Mrs. Cotton, “and if you do not 
want me to have it, I can do without it.” 

Martha was provoked at her neigh- 
bor’s reproof and left the house at once. 
As she hurried home she began to con- 
sider what she had done, and the 
thought came to her for the first time 
that her husband might not approve of 
it. She was troubled, but she felt that 
she had already gone so far that there 
was no retreat. That night she tried 
to make the supper especially tempt- 
ing. John was in the best of humor, 
and as they sat at the table after the 
meal was finished, she told him how she 
had busied herself during the day and 
asked him to get the things for her. 

‘*Martha Ann Cotton,” he said, bring- 
ing his fist down upon the table, “ what 

















are you thinking about? I won’t have 
any of your borrowed stuff brought 
into this house, I re 

“ But, John i 

“No, Iwon’t. And you expected me 
to get all these things for you, did you? 
I will do no such thing. I am as good 
able to buy a plush sofa as William 
Varnum, and as for chairs, pictures, and 
land knows what, we will wait until I 
ean afford to buy them. Martha, I am 
ashamed of you. It wouldn’t be honest, 
this fixing up with borrowed things.” 

John left the room and Martha wiped 
the tears from her eyes with the corner 
of her apron. Her husband’s harsh 
words made her feel bad, but she was 
determined as ever to have her own way. 
She could see no harm in what she had 
done and his objections seemed un- 
reasonable to her. If Mrs. Cotton’s 
sphere in life had been limited, she had 
long ago learned that flattery would do 
morethan argument. She became more 
than ever attentive to her husband ; at 
the same time in numberless ways she 
did not let him forget how much she 
wanted to make the house look pretty 
and attractive ; yet, do what she might, 
he made no show of relenting. 

On the evening of the day before 
Thomas was expected, Mrs. Cotton 
came into the sitting-room with her 
bonnet on. Her husband sat by the 
window smoking his pipe. “ Where are 
you going, Martha?” he asked, taking 
the pipe from his mouth. 

“Only down to Mrs. Beal's.” 

“What for? ” 

“Just to see if her Dan can come 
to help me to-morrow. I knew you 
would be busy, and I want to get the 
things into the house and everything 
fixed before Thomas comes.” 

John was so much surprised at his 
wife’s action, that he sat staring at her 
without speaking, and she had left the 
room and was half way down the path 
before he called to her. She turned back 
and they met at the door. 

“Didn't you understand what I told 
you, Martha, about that borrowed 
truck ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Well, then, come into the house and 
stop this fool business at once.” 

“John Cotton, I haven’t had my own 
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way as against yours since I can re- 
member, but this time I am going to do 
as I see fit.” She spoke calmly and 
with a determination so unusual that 
her husband felt it would be useless to 
oppose her. 

**Martha,” he said, ‘“‘we have lived 
together almost forty years without any 
cross pulling and I am not going to 
begin it now. This business don’t seem 
right and honest to me, but as your 
heart is set upon it, if you will come 
back I will get the truck for you. I 
don’t believe in it, but I will do it just 
to please you.” 

Early the next morning, true to his 
promise, John began collecting the 
chairs, tables, china, and other house- 
hold goods which his wife had bor- 
rowed. “I don’t believe in this non- 
sense,” he would say to every woman, 
as he took away her best and favorite 
piece of furniture. “Iam doing it to 
please Martha. Women are queer 
creatures, after all.” 

Martha swept and cleaned ; she car- 
ried her oldest things into the shed 
chamber, put her best furniture into 
the common rooms, and what she had 
borrowed was placed where it would 
show to the greatest advantage. 

Late in the afternoon they finished 
their work, and, smiling and happy, she 
induced her husband to look with her 
about the house to see the result of 
their labor. “Isn’t it beautiful?” she 
asked, when they had completed their 
inspection. 

“Yes,” he answered, hesitatingly, “I 
suppose so, but it looks to me as if there 
had been an auction at every house in 
town, and I had been to them all ; be- 
sides, Martha, it don’t seem honest.” 

**T cannot see anything dishonest 
about it,” she said, sharply ; “and it is 
certainly one’s duty to please their com- 
pany. I know Thomas will like it. You 
see if he don’t.” 


Thomas came the next day and stayed 
in Windon a week. He charmed his 
aunt by praising her little house and 
complimenting her cooking, while John 
was no less pleased by the interest 
which Thomas took in matters about 
the farm. 

“T did not like Thomas when I first 
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saw him,” Martha said to her husband, 
one day when they were alone, “but 
now I think he is just splendid. He 
says my cooking tastes just like his 
mother’s, and ever so many times he has 
told me that our house is a perfect little 
jewel. I knew he would appreciate 
what we did. I tell you what it is, John, 
we women understand such things even 
if we are not the equal of the men.” 

“Perhaps you are right, mother, but 
I bet he would have had just as good a 
time without all this fixing as with it. 
For a city fellow he is a mighty good 
sort of a man.” 


After Thomas left, the rooms had to 
be cleared and the borrowed things 
returned, but Martha did not complain, 
for she felt that her scheme had been a 
grand success. The house had pleased 
her nephew; given him the impression 
that she was a woman of taste, and that 
they were well-to-do. What more 
could be desired ? 

One evening, not many days after 
Thomas’s departure, John handed his 
wife aletter. ‘It is from Thomas,” he 
said, “read it and let us hear what he 
has to say.” 

As Martha opened the letter, two new 
ten dollar bills fell upon the table. “See, 
see!” she said, holding them to the 
light. ‘I told you my plan was the 
right one and that he would appreciate 
what we did for him. That more than 
repays us for our trouble. It is always 
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well to make the best showing you can” 
—and her eyes sparkled with unusual 
brilliancy. Then she began to read. 
A smile came to the plain old face, but 
in a moment it died away and the tears 
rolled down her wrinkled cheeks. The 
letter dropped from her hand. She sat 
staring at it blankly. 

“‘ What is the matter, mother ?” asked 
her husband, anxiously. 

She did not answer. 

Picking up the letter, he read: 


My Dear Aunt: I write to thank you for 
a pleasant, happy week. It made me feel like 
a boy again. It is with the greatest pleasure 
that I recall your pretty little cottage and well 
furnished rooms. I am glad that you have 
prospered, for with so many comforts, I may 
say elegancies, I know you must have a snug 
bank account behind it. My visit among my 
relatives was to see if any of them needed help. 
Judging from appearances, you are in no need 
of aid, so the thousand dollars, which before 
I went to Windon I had thought to give you, 
I have sent to cousin Abbie Woolner, who 
finds it difficult to make both ends meet. I 
know you will approve of this and be glad that 
Ican help her. I inclose twenty dollars for 
some little keepsake. Buy something for your 
home already so comfortabie. Your loving 
nephew, THOMAS. 


John crushed the letter in his hand 
and was about to speak. 

“Please don’t say anything, John,” 
said his wife, entreatingly. 

The light of the candle flamed up and 
then went out, leaving the two old peo- 
ple in darkness. 


HIS LIFE’S FAILURE 


By Frederick H. Dewey 


A MAN lay dying in the county hos- 


pital of San Francisco. The doc- 

tor in charge of the ward had 
given him up at noon, and it was now 
midnight. The physician had also noti- 
fied the nurse to expect his death 
at any moment, and having thus dis- 
charged his duty had gone off and left 


the man to die whenever it suited his 
fancy. 

Nobody in the great hospital knew 
anything about the man, except that his 
name was John Grayson, as perfunc- 
torily shown by the office register. His 
age appeared there as sixty. His na- 
tivity was American, and his birthplace 

















New Hampshire. This was all. And it 
was doubtless sufficient for an old gray- 
haired pauper, picked up on the street 
a week before in a swoon, just as the 
Humane Society picks up old horses. 

He was passing away quietly enough. 
The nurses flitted by without looking 
at him, beyond to see if he were still 
alive, for what was the use ?—they 
could do nothing for him. As for the 
interns, they did not even look at him. 
They had plenty to do in caring for the 
living, without dallying uselessly over 
the cot of the hopeless. 

The man lay on his back. His eyes 
were closed, and as far as the nurses 
could see he was in a state of coma. 
He had practically already left the 
world. Nothing remained to finish him 
but the collapse of his breathing ap- 
paratus. When that took place—adios! 

The night was warm, and the win- 
dows were open. Through them float- 
ed a fitful breeze. It bellied out the 
shades, and stirred the thin gray locks 
on the old man’s forehead. Perhaps it 
also bore certain messages to him from 
the shadowy beyond, for once he 
smiled. 

‘‘He smiles at death,” remarked one 
of two interns, who happened to be 
passing at the moment. ‘See that you 
do as well when you give up the ghost, 
Chelmsford.” 

“He is probably glad that he is go- 
ing, poor devil,” answered the other 
intern. “There is evidently nothing 
left for him in this world, and he may 
be gambling on his chances in the next. 
Hope springs eternal, you know.” . 

“Tf Iam any judge of faces,” pursued 
the other, who was a stripling of twenty, 
“his life here has been a great success 
—as a failure.” And they passed on. 

Curiously enough, this same verdict 
had been the last conscious thougi:t 
of the dying man. He was thinking of 
his dreary failure when that strange 
black dizziness seized him on the street, 
and he plunged forward into the gutter, 
and knew no more. He was thinking of 
his sixty years of toil and poverty and 
hardship, which had brought him posi- 
tively nothing, and found him a pauper, 
without a cent in his pocket, at three- 
score and one. And he had had such 
ambitions, and had dreamed such 
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dreams, and was going to do such won- 
ders at twenty-one. 

He had started fairly as a clerk in a 
store, but had never gotten beyond 
the start. He had been a clerk all his 
life, except when he was reduced to the 
necessity of doing day labor to get 
board and lodging. This was the record 
of his sixty years—simply this and noth- 
ing more. As for incident, his life had 
been devoid of it. He had got very blue 
over this retrospect, and did not care 
what happened, when the thread of con- 
sciousness snapped forever, and they 
picked him up and carted him off to the 
hospital in the ambulance. 

And so he lay on his cot and passed 
slowly into the shades. His haggard 
face smoothed itself out somewhat as the 
end approached, save two lines, which 
refused to be obliterated. They had 
been with him for years, and they would 
not leave him now. They were deep 
lines, starting from the corners of the 
eyes and extending down past the nose 
into the mazes of the grizzled beard, 
where they became lost to view. These 
lines may be seen on many faces. They 
are the birthmarks of human agony, and 
like other birthmarks, when once in they 
stay. 

He was not in the comatose condition 
fancied by nurses and interns. True, 
he was unconscious of this world, for 
he had left it forever. But his brain 
worked on just the same, like an engine 
set in motion and abandoned by its 
engineer. He seemed to float between 
earth and the vast sky, in a field of il- 
limitable space, like the coffin of Ma- 
homet. 

The brain, left to itself, still lingered 
in that dismal field which had so long 
been its eminent domain. It cast a 
melancholy eye back over the failure of 
a lifetime, and saw naught but adreary 
expanse of dead leaves. The man heaved 
a mighty sigh. 

A passing nurse heard the sigh and 
paused at the cot. “He is going,” she 
said, and went on. 


A voice spoke to the old man out of 
the shades. 

“Why do you sigh?” it asked. 

It was a, wonderful voice. It was 
sweet and low, but it went to the utter- 
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most end of time and space and echoed 
back from hell. It vibrated on the 
man’s ear like the blast of a trumpet. 

“ My life has been a failure,” answered 
the man. 

‘Let us examine it,” returned the 
voice ; and the man saw a form by his 
bedside. It was a man like himself, 
but radiant of face and benign of as- 
pect. His hair was like spun gold, and 
his eyes shone like the evening star. 
His clothing dazzled the eye, for it 
flamed. Around him glowed a brilliant 
aurora, like the northern light in Arctic 
seas, 

The man shrank from this visitor and 
withdrew into himself, for he felt that he 
was in the presence of an angel. 

“ What have you done?” asked he of 
the radiant aspect. 

“ Nothing,” groaned the man, shame- 
faced. “I have lived sixty years and 
am a pauper. I never hadadollar. My 
name never became known. I never 
saved a human life, I never raised my 
head above the level of the poor and 
humble. For years I have been ragged. 
Often Ihave starved. I shall be buried 


in the Potter’s Field. This is my rec- 


ord.” 

The voice went on. “ Have you done 
the best you could ?” it asked. 

“Tt was nothing,” answered the man. 

“Have you obeyed the dictates of 
your conscience and lived uprightly ?” 

“T have never knowingly injured man 
or beast. I can say no more.” 

“Look up,” commanded the voice. 
So the man looked up. 

He of the radiant countenance and 
flaming garments had risen and was 
holding out his hand. 

“You have encompassed the whole 
scope of human life and human endeav- 
or. You have lived as God told you 
to live, which is the greatest success 
possible to men and angels. Come 
with me and see.” 

The man got up from his bed. He 
was surprised to find that he was well 
and strong. He was light and buoyant, 
as if he were but thirty instead of sixty. 


“The old man has just died,” said a 
nurse to the intern in charge of the 
ward. 

““Very well: we will get him out of 
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your way at once,” answered the intern, 
leering at the nurse, who was a fine- 
looking damsel. 


A great light shone all around the 
man and he found himself in a beauti- 
ful land. It was a valley, surrounded 
by lofty mountains bathed in purple 
haze. In the centre of the vale was a blue 
and placid lake, on which white swans 
floated. Magnificent groves of tropical 
trees bordered its banks and cast deep 
shadows over its cerulean surface. 
Troops of lovely children sported on 
the water’s edge, feeding the swans. 
Birds of wonderful plumage carolled in 
the groves. The atmosphere sparkled 
like diamonds, and was redolent of 
delicious perfumes, strangely blended. 
Strains of rich music undulated from 
some invisible orchestra. Imposing 
mansions of captivating architecture 
shimmered through the purple haze on 
the slopes of the mountains. Behind 
him, in the centre of the vast lawn on 
which he stood was a spacious temple, 
into the portico of which a concourse of 
people, men, women and children, all 
with flaming robes, were streaming. 

The man stood transfixed. 

“ What is this land of enchantment?” 
he asked. ‘And why are those radiant 
beings going into that great temple?” 

He of the shining eyes smiled. “This 
land is your home,” he answered, “ and 
the people are going into the temple to 
witness the conferring of the degree of 
eminent success. Come—we will go 
in, too.” 

So the man followed his guide into 
the temple and found himself in a vast 
columned auditorium in which St. 
Peter’s would have been lost. The 
same sparkling atmosphere pervaded 
the temple, too, and a deeper and 
richer music, like the tones of a mighty 
celestial organ, filled the place. The 
concourse was numbered by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. 

A high dais stood at the end of the 
temple. Still following his guide, the 
man ascended this dais and faced the 
multitude. . As he did so, a grand out- 
burst of music shook the temple from 
dome to foundation, then a profound 
silence fell. 

The man gazed on the audience en- 
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raptured. Each upturned face seemed 
like a sun at noonday. He turned to 
his guide, but could no longer look on 
his face, for it dazzled his eyes. 

“And who are you?” he asked, in an 
awe-stricken whisper. 

“Tam one of myriads of myriads,” 
answered the messenger. Then lifting 
his voice until the vaulted dome re- 
sounded as with thunder in a mountain- 
gorge cried : 

“We will confer the degree of Emi- 
nent Success.” 

From the bosom of the multitude a 
babe emerged and rising over the ex- 
panse of shining faces approached the 
dais and hovered over the man. And 
the face of the babe was the face of an 
angel. In his tiny hand was a green 
chaplet, which he placed on the man’s 
brow with a sweet smile. A burst of 
music shook the temple ; the concourse 
rose, chanting a victorious pean, and 
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the messenger, indicating the man, 
with a glowing finger, cried : 

“He has lived as God told him to live ;” 
then turning to the man, who had be- 
come bright and radiant himself, said : 

“Receive, faithful one, the reward of 
Eminent Success.” 

And a low, sweet voice, at the sound 
of which the vast concourse fell pros- 
trate, said from above: 

“Well done,thou good and faithful 
servant.” 


The old man was buried the next 
day in the Potter’s Field. The interns, 
after looking over him, came to the 
conclusion that he was not much of a 
corpse from the intern’s stand-point, 
for he was old and lean. So they did 
not cut him up. 

He lies in the Potter’s Field to-day, 
among hundreds of other unknown 
miserables, whose lives were failures. 





By Emma 
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ARVEY BUNNER sidled warily 
H into the kitchen and sat down at 
a vacant place at the table. 

“ Now, Harvey, where in ” began 
Mrs. Bunner, severely. But it was not 
Harvey’s policy to allow her to finish. 

“Nate Daly’s been took,” he said, with 
the explosiveness of a small cannon. 

For a moment each member of the 
Bunner family punctured Harvey’s frec- 
kled countenance with invisible, but 
none the less evident, interrogation 
points. His announcement, it was plain, 
had been productive of unbounded and 
speechless consternation. This was pre- 
cisely what Harvey had intended. 

The Bunners were eating supper. 
Harvey was late. Being late to meals 
entailed a penalty in the Bunner house- 
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hold. Harvey was well aware of this, 
and on most occasions of tardiness, not 
even the pangs of an empty stomach 
could induce him to face the peril in 
which his loitering steps had placed 
him. On the evening in question he 
was the possessor of a piece of news 
which he felt pretty sure would distract 
attention from his own shortcomings, 
so, with that as a safeguard, he decided 
to brave parental wrath, and satisfy the 
cravings of his lusty appetite. 

Harvey took advantage of the mo- 
mentary silence that succeeded his as- 
tonishing declaration, and helped him- 
self to a slice of ham and a large mealy 
potato. Thus fortified, he felt himself 
competent to battle with the torrent of 
questions which, he knew, would over- 
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whelm him as soon as the several tongues 
present should recover from the shock 
of surprise that held them mute. Ina 
few seconds the avalanche was let loose. 

“Nate Daly ’s been took,” echoed Mrs. 
Bunner. “Land alive! Who took him?” 

“When?” asked her husband. 

“Where to?” demanded Jessie. 

“What for?” quavered Grandfather 
Bunner, weakly. 

“Who told you about it?” piped in 
little Ned. 

Harvey washed down his mouthful of 
half-masticated food with a swallow of 
tea, and answered, glibly and succinctly: 

“The constables come this afternoon 
and took him to jail at Spring Valley 
for shootin’ old Miss Nash’s cow, settin’ 
his dogs on to her sheep, firin’ her hay- 
stack, and otherwise ma-li-ciously de- 
stroyin’ her property. I know it’s so, 
‘cause Fred Daly told me just a little 
while ago.” 

“Now,” said Mrs. Bunner, briskly, 
“that’s what I call real excitin’. Who- 
ever could have foreseen such events. 
Why, I didn’t even know Miss Nash’s 
cow had been shot and her haystack 
burned. When did it happen ?” 

“Yesterday,” said Harvey, with the 
grandiloquent air of a boy who knows 
he is giving valuable information to his 
elders. 

‘But how do they know it was Nate 
Daly ’t did it?” pursued Mrs. Bunner. 
“ How could they take ‘im to jail with- 
out proof?” 

‘“‘T guess they've got plenty of that,” 
returned Harvey, who had all the legal 
points of the case at his tongue’s end. 
“ Miss Nash suspected right away that 
it was Nate who had done it, so she had 
a warrant sworn out, and he was brought 
up and tried before Squire Terry this 
mornin’. Miss Nash’s nephew is posi- 
tive that it was Nate’s dog ’t chased the 
sheep, and as Nate has hated her like 
sin for years, and has threatened to do 
her all sorts of harm, it stands to rea- 
son, don’t it, that he’s responsible for 
all the mischief? °T any rate, that’s 
the way Squire Terry figured, and Nate 
was sentenced to imprisonment in jail 
till the grand jury meets next month. 
Mebbe they'll find a bill against him, 
an’ mebbe they won’t. Any way he’s 
been took.” 
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‘So he has,” said Grandfather Bun- 
ner, bringing his hand down on the table 
with a force that made the cups and 
saucers jingle. ‘So he has, an’ I’m rale 
glad of it, too.” 

“ Why, father!” exclaimed Mrs. Bun- 
ner, “how can you say you're glad to 
hear of such going’s on? Nate Daly’s 
a neighbor of ours—almost. It ain't 
more’n a mile from our place to Daly’s.” 

“ An’ it might just as well be a hun- 
dred,” declared Mr. Bunner, the elder, 
stoutly. “Nate Daly’s in the Feldspar 
deestrick.” 

“IT thought you always liked Nate, 
father,” said Mrs. Bunner, soothingly. 

“ Liked him? Not much. I don’t like 
anybody ’t lives in the Feldspar dee- 
strick, I don’t. Yes, sirree, I’m rale glad 
Nate’s been took. It gives me a show.” 

“ Gives you a show for what, Gran’- 
ther?” asked Harvey. 

Grandfather Bunner had arisen and 
stood leaning forward with both hands 
resting on the table. 

“*T shouldn’t think,” he said, excited- 
ly, “that anybody ’t knows me ’d have 
to ask such a question. I should think 
you c’d see as plain as the nose on a 
man’s face, where my show comes in. Is 
it possible I’ve got to begin at the begin- 
ning an’ go over the whole story again ? 
Mebbe you folks has forgot ”—and his 
voice took on a tinge of fine sarcasm— 
“thet there’s always been strife between 
the Bethlehem deestrick an’ the Feld- 
spar deestrick. There never was any 
two towns in southern Ohio”’t was so set 
agin each other as Bethlehem an’ Feld- 
spar has been. There’s a palpable di- 
vidin’ line between ’em. It ain’t meas- 
ured off with mathematical precision, 
an’ it ain’t visible, but it’s there, an’ as 
hard to get over’s ef it was built of 
stone an’ a mile high. The people ’t 
gets their mail at Bethlehem looks down 
on them as gets their mail at Feldspar, 
and vicy-versy.” 

“ Yes,” interposed Mrs. Bunner, “ an’ 
the wonfen in one district pokes fun at 
the clo’es of the women in the other.” 

“ An’ the kids over there hollers ‘ Nig- 
ger-Heads’ at us kids here, an’ we hol- 
lers ‘ Rattle-Snakes’ back at them,” 
supplemented Harvey. 

‘Yes, an’ allo’thet. But past differ- 
ences wan’t nothin’ compared with the 
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animosity ’t sprung up after the two 
Grand Army posts was started,” Grand- 
father Bunner went on, with growing 
enthusiasm. “This has been an ani- 
mosity such as I never see equalled for 
rankness an’ bitterness. My! it sets my 
blood on fire to talk about it. We peo- 
ple in the neighborhood of Bethlehem 
set the ball a rollin’. We organized the 
W. F. Robinson Post, No. 206, fifteen 
year agothis May. Old soldiers wan’t 
sca’ce as hen’s teeth in them days, an’ 
we hed a membership of one hundred 
and twenty-seven. I tell you, it was a 
glorious sight when we formed into line 
an’ marched to the different cemeteries 
in our territory to put flowers on the 
graves of them ’t hed left us. There 
wan't near so many of ’em then as now. 
We carried our banners an’ sung our 
martial songs ; an’ though our hearts was 
heavy with sorrow for them ’t was gone, 
we were sperited as old war-horses, 
ever’ one of us. 

‘“We hed tried to keep it from the 
Feldspar folks whut we was up to, but 
somehow it leaked out, an’ they, not to 
be behindhand, chartered a post of their 
own which was called the N. A. Wesley 


Post, No. 69. On May the 30th of that 
very year, they, too, marched an’ sung 


an’ put on airs. But land, they only 
hed a membership of one hundred an’ 
twenty-three—which was four less than 
ours. Yes, sirree, four less. Mebbe 
you folks, being absent-minded, has 
forgot how the W. F. Robinson Post, 
which is equivalent to Bethlehem, an’ 
the N. A. Wesley Post, which is the 
same as Feldspar, has done ever’thing 
that mortal man could think of to spite 
each other from thet time on. But I 
ain’t forgot. I fit in a good many bat- 
tles all the way from 61 to’65, but I 
never struck anything *t could equal 
this feud in bitterness. There ain’t so 
many of us as there was in the big 
tussle, an’ we never get down to hand- 
to-hand fightin’, but whut we lack in 
quantity and quality we make up in 
time. That lasted only four year. This 
has been agoin’ on for fifteen year an’ 
is likely to continue forever.” 

“Take the case of John Wheeler, for 
instance,” put in Mrs. Bunner. “ That 
illustrates how intense the rivalry is.” 

“Yes,” assented Grandfather Bunner, 
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“thet points the moral an’ adorns the 
tale to a T. Wheeler was a Feldspar 
man. He marched with the Wesley 
Post an’ helped support it, an’ was one 
of the high sachems in the concern. 
But when he died, five year ago, he left 
word ’t he wanted to be buried in the 
family lot on his own ground, instead 
of in the cemetery. Well, sir, thet 
family lot is, by some strange circum- 
stance, on the Bethlehem side of the 
dividin’ line. It lies between two fields 
belongin’ to a Bethlehem man, an’ to 
reach it you hev to cross a lane belong- 
in’ to Bethlehem’s postmaster. Whether 
Wheeler hed ever thought of thet, I 
don’t know. They buried him thére, 
anyway, an’ a more neglected spot I 
never see. Decoration Day after Dec- 
oration Day has come an’ gone, an’ not 
a flower has ever been placed there. 
The Wesley Post refuses to come near 
him because he lies in Bethlehem soil, 
an’ our own post holds off because he was 
a Feldsparite. Things stand thet way 
at the present minute, an’ I suppose the 
only blossoms ’t ‘ll ever gladden John 
Wheeler’s tomb ll be them as is planted 
there by nature. 

“Lawsy me, whut sights I’ve seed. 
Every Decoration Day for the last fifteen 
year each post has tried to outdo the 
other in music, oratory, flowers, men— 
everthing. We've always got the best 
of ’em, so far. Always hed more men 
’n they have,” and he chuckled gleefully. 
“ But,” and a pathetic note quavered in 
his boastful tones, then, “the old fel- 
lers has been a-droppin’ out of the ranks 
one by one. Last year there was only 
ten left of us out of the original one 
hundred an’ twenty-seven. Wesley 
Post hed nine. This year two of our 
comrades passed over, leavin’ us eight. 
One of theirs was took off in the 
same fashion, givin’ them the same 
number. I was a-thinkin’ this mornin’ 
thet we’d be even this year, which ’d be 
a big feather in the Feldspar’s cap. 
But now-—why, don’t you see, now, 
where my show comesin? Nate Daly’s 
been took. He’sin jail. He can’t march 
with the rest of the boys, an’ we'll come 
out one ahead, after all. Hurrah for 
Robinson Post, No. 206. I’m com- 
mander-in-chief, an’ I tell you we'll make 
things hum, even ef we are few.” 
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The old man had long since straight- 
ened up from his leaning, decrepit at- 
titude, and stood tall and erect before 
the astonished family. His shapeless, 
shrunken muscles were taut and firm, 
his eyes flashed and his nostrils quiv- 
ered, and when he turned away from 
the table and stalked majestically out 
of the room, the weight of two score 
years seemed rolled away from his gray 
head, leaving him eager and ready for 
the fray. 

“Well, if that don’t beat all,” said 
Mrs. Bunner. “A body ’d think the 
success of the parade day after to-mor- 
row was a matter of life or death.” 

“Humph,” commented Harvey. 
“Gran’ther ’d better not make too sure 
of gettin’ rid of Nate Daly because he’s 
been took. Fred told me they was a 
goin’ to see what they could do to get 
him out on bail.” 

Harvey's words floated out through 
the open doorway and struck sharply on 
the ears of Grandfather Bunner. “Get 
out on bail,” he said to himself, deri- 
sively. ‘ Pshaw, of course he won't.” 


Throughout the sleepless hours of the 
night he tried to ease his troubled mind 
by frequent repetitions of the comfort- 
ing assurance. When morning came, 
the thought of Nate Daly’s possible re- 
lease still tormented him. Immediately 
after breakfast he slipped out of the 
house unobserved and rambled away 
across the moist, sweet-smelling fields. 
He made a wide detour in a southeast- 
erly direction, and after walking for an 
hour or more he brought himself to a 
standstill on the crest of a craggy, un- 
even swell of ground. 

He sat down on a half-decayed log and 
surveyed the peaceful scene before him. 

“Ef it wan't for the honor of Beth- 
lehem,” he murmured, “I wouldn’t 
mind 

“Dog-gorn it,” interrupted a fine, 
shrill voice behind him, ‘‘I can’t make 
it go.” 

Grandfather Bunner wheeled round 
in surprise, and saw standing a short 
distance from him, what he at first took 
to be an apparition, so suddenly had it 
made its appearance. Upon closer in- 
spection he found the intruder to be a 
very small boy, whose visible raiment 


consisted of a pair of torn shoes, a tat- 
tered, red calico frock, and a battered 
straw-hat which was pushed down tight 
over a tangled heap of sunny curls. 

“What is it you can’t do, child?” 
asked Mr. Bunner, kindly. 

“Fwy my kite,” returned the small 
boy. “Gwampar allus did it for me, but 
he carn’t now, cause he’s been tooked.” 

A’ sudden faintness seized Mr. Bun- 
ner, and he sat down on the log again. 
“His grandpa’s been took,” he solilo- 
quized. ‘“ Then he’s Nate Daly’s grand- 
child. *‘T be sure he is. Ain’t I seed 
‘im taggin’ round after Nate an’ ridin’ 
with ‘im, time an’ time again? Course 
Ihave. I didn’t recognize ’im at first.” 

The little boy in the red frock hastily 
gathered up the various portions of his 
refractory kite and, coming close to the 
log, he rested confidingly against Mr. 
Bunner’s knee. 

“Has you got little gwamboys?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Grandfather Bunner, 
“ three of ’em.” 

* An’ doos you fwy their kites for 
“em?” 

“Yes, sometimes,” Grandfather Bun- 
ner answered, softly. 

“Then mebbe you'll fwy mine,” said 
the small boy, calmly. “I ’s Hiram 
Daly, an’ I ain’t got anybody to help 
me, sence my gwampar ’s been tooked. 
I misses my gwampar, I doos.” 

A mist of unshed tears dimmed the 
child’s pretty brown eyes and his soft 
cheeks were inflated with suppressed 
grief. 

“Pore little chap,” said Grandfather 
Bunner. ‘Where's your father?” 

**He’s sick in bed. Mar’s gone to get 
gwampar out so’s he c’n march in the 
parade to-morrow. He allus carries a 
fwag, gwampar doos. Why don’t you 
get my gwampar out?” he added, with 
a winning smile. “Youknows’m. You 
was a talkin’ to ‘im a long while the 
other day.” 

Grandfather Bunner started as if he 
had been stung with a lash. 

“What other day, child?” he asked. 

“ Day fo yes’day, said Hiram. “Fwy 
my kite.” 


Mechanically Mr. 


J Bunner stooped 
and lifted the child in his arms and 
pressed him close to his breast. 
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“ Day before yesterday,” he said, half 
to himself, and half to the child. ‘An’ 
thet’s the day Miss Nash’s cow was shot 
an’ her haystack burned. I was with 
Nate all the forenoon. I don’t know 
whether the damage at Miss Nash’s was 
done in the forenoon or afternoon. 
Harvey didn’t say. But I feel ’s ef it 
must have been the afternoon. Course 
’t was. It couldn’t have been forenoon, 
‘cause ’f ’twas, why—then—Nate Daly 
was with me, an’ he’s innocent, an’ he 
ain’t got any right to be in jail, an’ I 
e’n prove his alibi, an’ he ought to be 
let out so’s he c’n march with the 
Wesley Post, an’ then they'll have the 
same : 

As he proceeded his voice had grad- 
ually grown insensibly louder, and 
when he stopped it had risen to a wild, 
nervous shriek. 

Little Hiram regarded him with dis- 
may. ‘“ What’s the matter?” he asked, 
fearfully. ‘‘Why doosn’t you fwy my 
kite?” 

“But, of course, that ain’t so; nota 
word of it,” resumed Mr. Bunner, not 
heeding the interruption. “He’s guilty 


—ever’body thinks so. He’s threatened 


her often. He won’t be able to get bail, 
because Miss Nash is a Feldsparite, too ; 
an’ rich, an’ influential, an’ popular; an’ 
nobody’d dare to bail him out, exceptin’ 
the Post men ; an’ they couldn’t, ef they 
dared, seein’ the whole eight’s as poor 
’s Job’s turkey. Even ef he is innocent, 
*twon’t hurt ‘im to stay in jail till after 
Decoration Day. But that'll break his 
heart. Pore Nate! Nate’s done me 
many a good turn on the quiet, even if 
we do live in different deestricks. It 
takes more’n a simple feud to crush the 
humanity out of a man like Nate. I re- 
member when my little grandson—same 
age as this ’n here—died last winter, 
Nate took my hand in his’n, an’ said: 
‘I’m sorry, Horatio. I know whut it is 
to lose em. God help you,’ just as soft 
an’ gentle, like as ef he was my brother. 
Thet’s whut he did. 

“ But, pshaw, whut’s the use of talk- 
in’? Ef Nate’s guilty, he ought to be 
took up an’ kep’ up. It ain't safe to let 
such a desperado loose. An’ ef he’s in- 
nocent, I'll bail him out myself—after 
Decoration Day. But not before; no, 
sirree, not before. I don’t b’leeve [ll 


ask Harvey whut time Miss Nash’s cow 
was shot.” 

Notwithstanding this resolution, Mr. 
Bunner put Hiram down a few minutes 
later, and started toward home. In his 
own barnyard he met Harvey. 

“Harvey,” he said, in a hoarse, tense 
whisper, ‘“ what time was Miss Nash’s 
cow shot? ” 

“At ten o'clock day before yester- 
day,” replied Harvey, promptly. 

“Then it was in the forenoon,” said 
Grandfather Bunner, faintly. 

He retired to his own room and lay 
down on the bed. Like one vast pro- 
cession the Memorial Day pageants 
that had come and gone and those that 
were still to come, passed before his 
closed and sunken eyes, and Grand- 
father Bunner’s heart became a battle- 
field where mighty forces met in deadly 
conflict. When he arose at three 
o'clock, his face showed pale and gaunt 
beneath the o’erhanging locks of soft, 
white hair. 

“Tm gettin’ old,” he said, “an’ I 
rather suspect that to-morrow ‘ll be 
the last Decoration Day I'll ever see. 
I've wanted it to be a proud day, an’ it 
shall be. I ain’t a-goin’ to wind up my 
record with the word ‘disgrace.’ Some 
ladies from Cincinnati has promised to 
give a white-satin banner to the one of 
our two posts that makes the best 
showin’ to-morrow. I hed hoped Beth- 
lehem ’d win the honors, but the honor 
of Bethlehem depends upon something 
higher now than a man or two, more or 
less, an’ white satin banners.” 

He went down to the barnyard again, 
and hunted up Harvey. 

“Harvey,” he said, “let’s hitch 
Prince to the buggy right away, an’ go 
to Spring Valley. Don’t say anything 
about where we're agoin’.. This is our 
own private lark.” 

It was six o'clock when Grandfather 
Bunner and Harvey reached the coun- 
ty-seat. Court proceedings were ended 
for the day, and the lawyers and offi- 
cials had long since gone home. But 
Grandfather Bunner had become im- 
bued with the righteousness of his 
cause and was not to be daunted. He 
went straight to the home of a prom- 
inent attorney and told him the story 
without attempt at eoncealment or self- 
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vindication. ‘I’ve tried hard to act the 
part of a rascal,” he said, “but I just 
can’t. The old Bunner blood won't let 
me. 

Through the attorney, access was 
gained to those higher in authority. 

“T don’t know who is the guilty 
party,” Grandfather Bunner told them, 
“but I’m downright sure it ain’t Nate. 
His dogs may have been there, but Nate 
wan't. But thet’s neither here nor 
there. Whut’s the bond fixed at? 
Eight hundred dollars? Ain't that 
purty steep? What does the law say 
about excessive bail? But it’s all right. 
My! whut a good thing I come. The 
Daly’s couldn’t raise eight hundred 
cents, I'll warrant. Of course, I’m re- 
sponsible. The tax lists ‘ll show thet. 
Let Nate out just as quick as you can, 
please.” 

He accompanied the men into the 
jail, and escorted Nate out as soon as 
he was liberated. “You e’n go right 
home with Harvey and me,” he said. ““We 
come in the buggy. There’s plenty of 
room for three. Harvey c’n set in the 
middle, can’t you Harvey? This is a 
mighty pore time of the year to be 


took, Nate, but you'll be all right for 
Decoration Day, after all.” 

“ Your two posts had better double 
up and be sociable,” laughed one of the 
lawyers, who knew the history of the 
long-standing antagonism. 


The exercises of the Bethlehem Post 
were to begin at eleven o'clock on 
Memorial Day. At a quarter before 
eleven the eight survivors of the post 
were congregated in the public square 
of the village, ready to march through 
the dusty streets to the nearest ceme- 
tery. The boys’ fife and drum corps 
had rolled out the first three bars of 
“ America,” when a large band wagon 
was driven up to the square and stopped 
in front of the knot of men. The occu- 
pants of the wagon were the members 
of the Feldspar Post. The boys stopped 
playing. The men in the wagon stood 
up and cheered. 

“Silence, silence,” commanded some 
one in the crowd. Order was restored, 
and he who stood highest in the wagon 
began to speak. It was Nate Daly. 

“Comrades,” he said, “ boys of Feld- 
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spar and boys of Bethlehem. I've told 
these men, my comrades of Post No. 69, 
of the gracious and brotherly treatment 
I received yesterday from Bethlehem’s 
chief, an’ we’ve come to the conclusion 
thet it’s time to bury the hatchet. We'd 
like to unite to-day, an’ decorate the 
graves of both posts together. Whut 
do you say?” 

“ Aye, aye,” came the answer from a 
hundred throats, and then the cheers 
were renewed and caught up and echoed 
and re-echoed through the by-lanes and 
streets of the little village. 

The afternoon was far advanced when 
the weary veterans paid tribute to the 
last of their dead. Before separating 
to go to their respective homes, Grand- 
father Bunner asked permission to ad- 
dress them on a delicate subject. 

“There is one thing more I should 
like to do,” he said, “‘an’ thet is, re- 
member the grave of John Wheeler. 
He’s never been honored yet. It don’t 
seem right. I shouldn’t like——” 

But he was not permitted to finish. 
With one accord the men set out over 
the meadows toward the lonely grave 
on the hillside. On the way they passed 
near Nate Daly’s cottage. Hiram heard 
the music of the fife and drum corps in 
the distance, and came running out to 
meet them. His red dress was still 
torn and his feet bare, and Grandfa- 
ther Bunner picked him up and carried 
him. 

“I’m stronger than you, you know,” 
he said, apologetically, to Nate Daly, 
who walked by his side. 

The white satin banner, which had 
been intended as a prize, was unfurled 
over John Wheeler’s grave. 

“Neither to Bethlehem nor to Feld- 
spar, singly, is this banner given,” said 
the lady who made the presentation 
speech, “ but to Bethlehem and to Feld- 
spar, united.” 

“So be it,” responded Grandfather 
Bunner, reverently. 

“Gran’ther, you’re a trump,” whis- 
pered Harvey, who had followed close 
at the old man’s heels since break of 
day. 

“D’ you think so?” said his grand- 
father, with a pleased smile. “Well, all 
this wouldn’t have happened ef Nate 
Daly hadn’t been took.” 






































Che Key-note of Memorial Day 


URSCORE and seven years ago our fathers brought forth upon 
this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that nation, 
or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are 
met on a great battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
we should do this. 

But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who strug- 
gled here, have consecrated it far above our power to add or detract. 
The world will little note nor long remember what we say here, but it 
can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather, to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us: that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these dead shall 
not have died in vain; that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom; and that government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth ABRAHAM LINCOLN, at 
the Dedication of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, 1863. 
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THE EARLY FRANCISCANS AND 


MISSIONS 


THEIR WORK 


By Frederic Reddall 


N the days of the Spanish dominion 
on the Pacifie coast of North Ameri- 
ca, within the limits of what is now 

United States territory, the doughty 
and haughty Castilians “claimed every- 
thing” from Mexico northward to the 
Arctic Circle, although actually their 
settlements never extended much be- 
yond the latitude of San Francisco. 
But from San Diego to Sonoma they 
planted a chain of forts, churches, and 
missions, many of which latter survive 
to the present day. 

Although the Californian mainland 

was discovered and briefly described by 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo in 1542, it was 


not until 1602 that the Spanish general 
Sebastian Viscaino, sailing under the 
warrant of Philip the Third, explored the 
coast northward, from San Diego as far 
as Monterey and the islands which dot 


the Santa Barbara channel. Nor was 
there any successful effort at colonization 
in all this territory until a century and 
three-quarters later, although there had 
been many landings and brief incursions 
into the interior on the part of those 
actuated by the mad thirst for gold. 
From the earliest times there seems to 
have existed a firm belief that the yel- 
low metal, together with silver and 
precious stones, abounded in the in- 
terior sandy wastes and mountain fast- 
nesses. Yet every European who sought 
therefor perished miserably. The Ind- 
ians guarded the secret well. 

In 1767 the: Jesuits were expelled 
from the peninsula of Lower or Old Cali- 
fornia by the edict of Charles the Third 
of Spain, and their lands and property 
were granted to the Franciscan Fathers. 
Forthwith the new spiritual rulers took 
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Mission of San Miguel. 


active and energetic steps to extend the 
sway of Holy Church to the neighbor- 
ing and adjoining mainland of Upper or 
New California, as it was called ; and in 
the winter and spring of 1769 expedi- 
tions were fitted out to proceed both 
by land and water to establish colonies 
and Christian mis- 
sions in the then 
almost unknown ~ 
territory, 

On April 11th 
and May Ist, re- 
spectively, two of 
the vessels, after 
severe hardships, 
reached San Die- 
go, at which place 
the land forces ar- 
rived in May and 
July. Making San 
Diego their base of operations, which 
thus became the first of these religious 
settlements, the missionaries set out on 
foot along the coast to find Monterey. 
They missed it, but discovered instead 
the glorious bay of San Francisco—then 
forthe first time seen by white men from 
the landward side—on October 25, 1769. 
They named the locality after 
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various points, name- 
ly: San Buenaven- 
tura, San Gabriel, San 
Luis, San Antonio, 
and Santa Clara. 
Thenceforward the 
progress of these 
priestly pioneers was 
unimpeded, and the 
work of planting 
the cross went on 
bravely. 

It is curious to note how quickly and 
how completely the ostensible object of 
all this energetic missionary effort was 
lost sight of. Primarily, the conversion 
of the Indians was the zeal-compelling 
motive. But the firm foothold thus 
gained in a new country, and the 
moral and material 
ascendancy ob- 
tained by the good 
fathers, soon re- 
sulted in the peace- 
ful, but none the 
less perfect, sub- 
jugation of the 
aborigines, who 
speedily found 
themselves vassals 
of the Church, but 
little better than 
slaves and serfs, 
whose labors went to the emolument 
of the Franciscans. Before the close 
of the eighteenth century the order 
amassed enormous wealth. The several 
missions owned all the land along the 
coast, the boundaries of one mission ad- 
joining those of the next, although the 
presidios of each were from twenty to 
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their patron saint, but forth- 
with hastened back to San 
Diego for reinforcements. 
The second settlement of 
the Franciscans was the pre- 
sidio and mission of San 
Carlos Borromeo de Mon- 
terey, June 3, 1770. News of 
the successful termination of 
the expedition was received 
with enthusiasm in Mexico 
and at San Diego, and it 
was immediately resolved to 




















dispatch reinforcements to 
found five other missions at 


Mission of Santa Ynez. 
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fifty miles apart. By 1825 it was es- 
timated that the Franciscans owned 
1,250,000 head of cattle, 100,000 horses, 
15,000 mules, 1,000,000 sheep, and at 
least $1,000,000 in specie, besides a 
similar amount represented by the sil- 
ver and golden crucifixes, statues, and 
altar ornaments in the mission churches. 

The thrifty padres carried on a lively 
trade in hides, wool, tallow, and wine. 
It is said that over 20,000 Indians were 
domesticated at the missions ; but they 
were in reality unpaid serfs, receiving 
no reward for their labor save a bare 
subsistence, being often tortured or 
whipped for insubordination or idle- 
ness, and allowed to remain in ignorance 
and virtual heathendom. The missions 


were palisaded villages, under the strict- 
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est martial and ecclesiastical law, and 
the Indians were made to serve as a de- 
fensive force to repel invasion or any 
attempt at settlement from the outside. 

But this golden age of the priests 
was destined to experience a decline as 
speedy as had been its upward growth. 
When the Spanish dominion in Mexico 
ceased in 1822, the missions began to 
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Mission of San Diego. 


wane, and in 1845 they were formally 
abolished and their property confis- 
cated. 

Some of these old mission buildings 
are dilapidated and forlorn, as is the case 
with those at San Diego, the oldest mis- 
sion town on the coast. Others, as the 
Mission Dolores at San Francisco, or 
Santa Barbara, or San Gabriel, are well 
preserved and fairly trim and neat. In- 
deed, the noblest attraction of Santa 
Barbara is its mission church on the 
slope of the Ynez Mountains. “The 
last little flock of the order of Francis- 
ean monks, in cowl and cassock, with 
heads and figures bent, wander to-day 
down the long stone-floored corridors 
to their respective duties—brethren of 
the same order who a century and 
more ago trod these same stones and 
answered the same religious summons.” 
About fifteen miles away is the home 
of Helen Hunt Jackson’s Ramona, 
wherein the romance of the old mission 
life is so tenderly and so deftly de- 
scribed. 

“When Padre Junipero Serra was 
planning his work in California,” says 
Harrison, “the most cherished object of 

his expedition was the found- 
ing of a mission at Monterey. 
In 1770, this cherished dream 
was realized, and the Mission 
de San Carlos de Monterey 
was established on the third 
of June of that year, ‘being 
the holy day of Pentecost,’ as 
the father expresses it. About 
the year 1771, the mission 
was removed to Carmelo Val- 
ley, some five miles from the 
Bay of Monterey, and named 
the Mission San Carlos de 
Carmelo. This was done by 
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Mission Dolores, San Francisco. 


order of the Marquis de Croix, and here 
on the banks of the Carmelo River still 
stands the old stone church then erected, 
beneath whose chancel repose the re- 
mains of Father Serra and three of his 
coadjutors, including Father Crespi, his 
trusted friend and adviser. The pre- 
sidio, or military establishment, still re- 
mains at Monterey. In its inclosure 
was the chapel, which is the site of the 
present Catholic Church, while on the 
hill overlooking the bay was erected a 
rude fort, the remains of which are still 
discernible.” It will be remembered 


that Monterey was the former capital of 
California when the country was under 


the Mexican rule. 

The good Padre Junipero Serra, just 
alluded to, was the real founder of San 
Francisco. ‘When the zealous monk 
established his sixth mission among the 
Pacific coast natives, and named it after 
his patron saint, he little dreamed that 
upon the barren and desolate ‘spit of 
sand where he planted his rude wooden 
cross, and said mass under no other 
roof than heaven’s blue dome, an opu- 
lent and populous city would one day 
exist. For three-quarters of a century 
Father Serra’s settlement re- 
mained unvisited save by oc- 
casional whaling vessels; and 
even at the time when gold 
was discovered in California, 
four hundred whites com- 
prised the entire population 
of San Francisco.” 

Among the best preserved 
of these California mission 
churches is that of San Juan 
Capistrano. “ It was founded 
in 1776 in a lovely spot, com- 
manding a charming vista of 
the blue sea, dotted here and 
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there with snowy sails. Forty natives 
were baptized the first year, and the 
mission at once became very prosperous 
and powerful. Some of the fathers cul- 
tivated the vine here with great success. 
The Indian converts, too, connected 
with this mission, had an excellent rep- 
utation for sincerity and good conduct. 
At the death of its founder it numbered 
four hundred and seventy Christians, 
and afterward the number increased so 
rapidly that in three months there were 
more natives baptized than during the 
three previous years. Indeed, San Juan 
seems to have enjoyed a unique history 
in this respect.” 

The founding of San Juan Capis- 
trano was followed by the establish- 
ment of presidios and missions at Los 
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Angeles, Santa Barbara, La Soledad, 
San Juan Bautista, San Fernando, 
Santa Ynez, San Miguel, and Santa 
Cruz, the history of each, with its rise, 
decline, and fall, being but a repetition 
of struggles with refractory natives, 
hardship, and privation, often posi- 
tive disaster and suffering, yet in the 
end a triumph over all obstacles, the 
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Tne Graveyard at San Luis Rey. 


bringing of order out of chaos, and 
the partial civilization of the natives 
of the outlying villages. Thus, says 


Hubert Howe Bancroft, the neophyte 
population under missionary care and 
living in missionary communities grew 


from four thousand in 1783, to seven 
thousand five hundred in 1790, an av- 
erage yearly gain of five hundred. In 
the same period twenty-eight hundred 
died and sixty-seven hundred were bap- 


tized, while it is recorded that four 
hundred apostatized and returned to 
the wild freedom of the rancherios. 
Padre Serra, the Francis Xavier of 
California, died in 1784, after a he- 
roic career of fifteen years as mis- 
sionary bishop of all that vast territory 
reaching from San Francisco to San 
Diego. All accounts prove him to have 
been a great and remarkable man; he 
left an indelible impress and influence 


the Garden, Santa Barbara Mission. 
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on the early history of California, which 
not even many years of mismanagement 
and supineness on the part of his spirit- 
ual successors could wholly eradicate. 
Father Serra’s monuments to-day are 
the old mission churches of California. 

The long isolation of the Golden 
State from the wave of exploration, im- 
migration, and settlement which swept 
over the country east of the Rockies un- 
doubtedly contributed to the perpetua- 
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tion of the Spanish rule and to the 
preservation of these peaceful and pros- 
perous missionary communities. But 
the influx of population which followed 
the passage of the mountain barrier 
and the discovery of gold, swept over 
and engulfed these isolated stations as 
a tidal wave covers a marsh, and to-day 
the old missions of California are simply 
hoary reminders of a romantic and a 
shadowy past. 


SOME MICROSCOPIC HOUSE-BUILDERS 
By Mary Treat 





HE microscope 
reveals a real 
fairyland, of 

which we may some- 
timeshavedreamed, 
but our wildest 
fancy is more than 
realized by glimpses 
it affords of won- 
derfully beautiful 
plants and animals. 
Some of these tiny 
animals are archi- 
tects, who build 
their abodes of sep- 
arate bricks or pel- 
lets, laying them in 
tiers as a mason or 
bricklayer would 
build a house. 

One of the most 
beautiful of these 
animalsis the Brick- 
maker (WMelicerta 
ringens). The figure 
represents it as it 
is seen with a mag- 
nifying power of 
about one hundred 








the wonderful work- 
manship of this tiny 
creature, scarcely 
visible to the naked 
eye. It not only 
builds its house, but 
manufactures its 
own bricks and lays 
them up, one by 
one, with no work- 
man to assist. The 
house is usually at- 
tached to some wa- 
ter-plant, but some- 
times I have seen 
young ones anchor 
their dwellings to 
the parent house. 
When the animal 
is resting or dis- 
turbed it settles 
down in the lower 
part of the tube, but 
when all is quiet it 
is pretty sure to re- 
ward the observer 
with the sight of 
its four beautiful 
wheels, which it sets 








and fifty diameters. 
This power enables 
one to clearly define 
each separate brick in the tube and to 
note the firmness and regularity of the 
structure. 

Although built of round pellets, it is 
yet so constructed that there are no 
spaces between. No bird, no other 
animal, not even man himself, can excel 


The Brickmaker. 


in rapid motion, 
thus forming a 
swift current which 
brings the food and material for the 
brick close to its head. It has the power 
of selection, for it often rejects particles 
brought to its mouth. The apparatus 
for moulding the brick is within the 
body, and the material is brought, by 
the action of the wheels, to a small 
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opening, where it is passed down to the 
apparatus, which is in rapid whirling 
motion soldering the parts together 
until they seem to become a solid ball. 
Then it ejects the brick from the mould 
and bends its head over and places it 
securely upon the structure. It takes 
from two to three minutes to manufact- 
ure each brick. 

I found one with a tube so long that 
only a part of the flower-like head could 
appear above it. I cut about one-third 
of the tube away, replaced it under the 
microscope and watched for the reap- 
pearance of the animal. It soon came 
forth and hastily rushed up beyond the 
decapitated story of its house, until it 
reached its accustomed height, when it 
began to unfold its petal-like lobes. 
Now, aware of something amiss, it shot 
back more quickly than it had come up. 
It repeated this several times before it 
had courage to investigate. At last, 


it set its wheels in motion and threw 
itself from side to side, not seeming to 
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comprehend what the matter was with 
its surroundings. It was several hours 
before it resumed its occupation of 
brickmaking ; and when a brick was 
completed it was very amusing to watch 
its efforts to place it. A good many 
bricks were wasted before it realized 
how far down it must reach in order to 
rebuild ; but it learned this at last, and 
then the work was rapidly carried for- 
ward. There was no difficulty in seeing 
where the building recommenced, for 
the new brick was much lighter in color 
than the old. 

Figure two represents the handsome 
Floscule. Microscopists call it Floscu- 
laria ornata. Like the Brickmaker, it 
lives in a house, a transparent glass-like 
house, which I frequently find broken, 
sometimes entirely demolished, as if the 
tenant had been in some skirmish. But 
the creature seems to get along very 
well without a house. The Floscule, 
here represented was probably blessed 
with an amiable disposition and had 

lived a peaceful life. It was large 








and well developed and had an un- 
broken house to dwell in, through 
which I could see two eggs near 
the bottom. When the eggs hatch, 
the little animals leave their 
mother’s house and go floating 
off, living a free-and-easy sort of a 
life; but after a few days of this 
wandering, gypsy-like existence 
they seem to become impressed 
with the graver duties of life and 
settle down and set up house- 
keeping on their own account. 
Like the Brickmaker, the Flos- 
cule has a long footstalk which it 
fastens to the leaf of some water- 
plant, where it remains moored 
during the rest of its life. It 
seems to be a nervous, sensitive 
creature, for the slightest jar up- 
on the table, or sometimes even a 
step upon the floor or the,closing 
of a door, will send it quickly into 
its transparent house, where it 
settles down in a heap looking 
much like a mass of jelly. But 
if all is quiet, it soon begins to 
unfold, stretching out its long 
footstalk, as its bell-shaped body 
slowly rises. At first it seems 








The Floscule. 


to be a dense cloud of smoke issu- 
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ing from the top ; but as it grad- 
ually unfolds, we see there are 
five lobes to which the smoke is 
attached, and soon the whole be- 
gins to spread out like a fan and 
we can see that they are fila- 
ments resembling the finest 
spun glass. These filaments 
must in some way be of use to 
the animal. It cannot go in 
search of food, as it is firmly 
anchored to one spot, and it 
has no wheels to set in motion 
to form a current to bring food 
to it; so let us carefully watch 
and see how it captures its prey. 
Here comes a little floating mo- 
nad; and now it is caught 
among the bristly filaments and 
flies wildly about as if bewil- 
dered ; but instead of retreating 
and getting away, it goes down 
—down until it reaches the wide 
opening. This opening is sur- 
mounted by the five lobes which 
bear the filaments, but it is not 
the Floscule’s mouth. That is 
situated lower down and works 
something like a steel-trap. As 











the monad goes in, it seems to 
recover from its fright, as there 
is plenty of room for it to float 
about ; but the Floscule is now on the 


alert. If its tiny prey tries to escape, 
those lobes, which stand up so innocent 
looking, with their fan-shaped filaments, 
immediately curve over and close the 
opening. This movement of the Floscule 
usually sends the little monad close to 
the terrible steel-trap, when it is snapped 
up ina moment. Our human ears are 
heavy and dull, or we might perhaps 
hear the click of its teeth, so large and 
voracious does it appear. 

Figure three introduces us to one of 
the most lovely of microscopic objects— 
Tree Vorticella. Although these creat- 
ures do not build a house, yet in one 
sense they are architects, for a tree is 
built up in some way, and the little 
bell-shaped creatures hang on the ends 
of the branches, where they look more 
like flowers than animals. The stem of 
the tree is transparent and is jointed, 
and the little creatures can swing the 
branches about and even throw them 
into a spiral coil, so as to bring them 


Tree Vorticella. 


close to the trunk of the tree. This gives 
them the appearance of being wonder- 
fully polite. They bow to each other as 
if preparing for a grand quadrille, and 
they are decked out in gay colors, red 
and green and yellow, and the margins 
of the little cups are beautifully fringed 
with cilia, which are in rapid motion, 
producing a current which brings food 
to them. 

One of the most curious sights I ever 
beheld was a Cyclops with a Tree Vorti- 
cella growing on its back (a Cyclops is 
one of the largest microscopic animals). 
It was a larger tree than here repre- 
sented, and of a different species, and 
the branches were more straight and 
much more numerous. Only think of it, 
an animal swimming about with a great 
tree of living freight on its back! The 
tree-dwellers did not seem to have much 
control over the Cyclops, for he dashed 
about, from place to place, not mind- 
ful of how many of his passengers he 
knocked overboard. 
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By C. T. Mathews 


NLY an auctioneer can be un- 
prejudiced in Art.” Indeed, 
appreciation is so mucha mat- 

ter of temperament that even great 
artists find more who dare to detract 
than discriminately admire. 

One school worships the “ consump- 
tive refinements” of Early Christian 
Art ; another, the decorative panels of 
the Pre-Raphaelites ; a third affects to 
despise drawing and pins its faith en- 
tirely upon paint. Then there are the 
magpies of criticism, who, as Mr. Whist- 
ler expresses it, “ Pick the plums from 
other people’s puddings, which they 
peddle in the provinces.” These, when 
they would be original, find greater 


genius in Luini’s second manner than 
in Leonardo, whom Luini copied, or 
boldly assert that painting is mere 
technical acquirement: a talkative 
world, unfit to enter the dream-world of 
art and contemplation. 

But, throughout the ages, one artist 
has ever held his own, with something 
of the same indolent, careless ease which 
characterized his life. He whom Vasari 
called “ the truly admirable and divinely 
endowed Leonardo”; who united the 
devotional feeling and mystical loveli- 
ness of Fra Angelico, Perugino, Francia 
and Bartolommeo, to the human vigor 
and classic spirit of Masaccio, Ghir- 
landajo, Mantegna and Luca Signorelli ; 
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and who, in a higher moment, “ fixed 
the outward type of Christ for succeed- 
ing centuries.” 

One pictures him as happy in child- 
hood; a little wistful at twilight, per- 
haps (while drinking in the beauty of 
the red and gold evenings in the Val 
d’Arno), but still happy, notwithstand- 
ing the bar-sinister which saddened his 
mother’s life. For old Piero Antonio, 
his father (a rich nobleman of Vinci, 
we are told), gave him all the advantages 


of his better-born brethren, and supple- 
mented by nurture what nature had 
denied. 

At an early age he entered the Flor- 
entine workshop of Andrea Verrocchio, 
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painter, sculptor and worker in jewelled 
metals ; atelier would be a more appro- 
priate term, for in those days every 
handicraft was still an art. Here he 
feasted his eyes upon reliquaries, tab- 
ernacles and paterz in chased silver, 
rosaries of ivory and amber, jewelled 
missals, pyxes, and musical instruments 
delicately carved ; or gazed up at the 
great white Christ looming sad above 
the altars ; or watched the slender hands 
of his master at work upon images and 
immortal canvases. And soon he, too, 
caught the trick and learned the lore of 
awakening life in marble, and translat- 
ing his pale imaginings into permanent, 
concrete color. 


Mona Lisa. 
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Sometimes the slim, fair-haired court 
pages of a visiting monarch entered the 
studio to look around, or red-robed 
cardinals, in broad hats with tangled 
scarlet tassels, haughtily commanded a 
Pietd or a Sposalizio for an altar-piece. 








tices would lay aside their brushes and 
easels, with many a wistful, backward 
glance of discontent, and gather out- 
side to breathe the clear, buoyant 
air, and gossip about their master, 
him of the “true eye” (ver-occhio), 








The Madonna of the Rocks. 


But, with the exception of these slight 
interruptions, time and attention were 
occupied in work, until] the solemn 
grays of the city deepened into tender: 
ness of tone and color, and the old sun- 
dial silently registered the death of 
another day. 

It was then that the young appren- 


or the new oil-color, which permitted 
many a retouch and after-thought ere a 
fresco was completed. Often it pleased 
Leonardo to linger among them ; for 
he was very popular, on account of his 
great beauty and generosity, and he 
was a good talker, as Vasari takes care 
toinform us. He could also rime and 
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improvise music, accompanying on a 
kind of lyre which he himself had in- 
vented. Another fellow-student might 
have been seen there, conscious, too, of 
the spell and charm of this wonderful 
youth: Perugino, famous later as the 
teacher of Raphael, and as the represent- 
ative master of the Umbrian school. 
Those were happy days to Leonardo 
(perhaps his happiest), singing in the 
open air, or roystering in the streets, 
through which moved the gay Floren- 
tine world, under draped balconies and 
beautiful half-tones of crimsons and 
grays. Sometimes the eye was caught 
by a gleam of carnation velvet in the 
deep embrasure of a leaded casement, 
and high above the lamp-iron, where 
the torch was flaring, a white hand 
would drop a rose, and a little silvery 
laugh would mock at their surprise. 
One day it came to pass that the good 
brethren of Vallombrosa entered the 
studio of Verrocchio and commissioned 
the master to paint them a “ Baptism of 
Christ.” This he did, and Leonardo 
was permitted to finish an angel in the 
corner. It was then that occurred the 


first great event of the young artist’s 


life. For, in the fair-faced ange! of 
Leonardo’s hand, the pupil eclipsed the 
master, and we are told that old Ver- 
rocchio took it so to heart that he never 
touched brush to colors again, but con- 
fined his attention to the chasing of 
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drinking vessels for Santa Maria Novel- 
la and to the great bronze statue of 
Bartolommeo Colleoni. 

Such a triumph might well have 
turned an older head; yet some five 
years later, in 1476, we find young Leon- 
ardo still studying under his old mas- 
ter, acquiring that delicate precision and 
sureness of hand which we see later in 
the “Madonna of the Balances,” and in 
the “Saint Anne.” 

Da Vinci also had his private meth- 
ods of study, of which some were en- 
tirely peculiar to himself. Thus, he 
would sit in taverns with rough soldiers 
and peasants, telling them stories, alter- 
nately full of humor and horror, to call 
out changes of expression ; he attended 
criminal executions to watch the death 
agony and study the muscular contrac- 
tions of the limbs; and he would fur- 
tively follow people of strange but 
expressive countenance through the 
streets of Florence until he had mem- 
orized their features. In this manner 
he secured a charcoal sketch of the 
venerable Amerigo Vespucci. He was 
very fond of modelling fair women, some 
smiling ; and he hada trick of covering 
clay models with drapery dipped in 
plaster, in order to study the shadows 
in the folds. 

One of his earliest paintings was a 
shield executed for his father. On it 
he aimed to portray a monster whose 
appearance should possess the same 
power as the actual head of Medusa. 
To this end he collected lizards, snakes, 
bats, newts, dragon-flies and various 
reptiles, and set to work. He was 
forced to hurry his picture, owing to the 
stench arising from his models; but in 
the end his horror was so successful 
that it was afterward sold to the Duke 
of Milan for 300 ducats. This picture 
has been lost; but a Medusa’s head, 
attributed to Leonardo, in the Uffizi 
Gallery, may still transmit a notion of it. 
The face is that of a corpse, the eyes 
glassy, the mouth distorted, the death- 
dew still hovering about the brow, while 
around the brain writhe the convention- 
al green serpents, striving to strangle 
one another. Bats and toads slowly 
detach themselves from the darkness of 
the background, and a mouse furtively 
approaches the eye. Another lost pict- 
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ure, belonging to the period 

of apprenticeship, was a car- 

toon in water-colors repre- 

senting the Fall. It was 

designed for a Flemish tap- 

estry, to be woven of silk 

and gold, for the King of 

Portugal. In it the flowers 

and trees were painted with 

unusual preciseness, after 

the manner of the older Flor- 

entine miniaturists. Tradi- 

tion has failed to inform us 

whether he continued living 

in the city during its execu- 

tion. But it is more than 

likely that he passed many 

solitary, thoughtful hours in the fields, 
under the spell of the stretching moun- 
tains around the quiet town of Vinci, 
for Vinci was a beautiful spot, dotted 
over with white villas, like a lake sown 
with summer lilies. Here, doubtless, 
he discovered those botanical laws 
which until recently have been ascribed 
to botanists of a later age, and here 
wove those theories of geology which 
scientists have accredited to him. 
Hallam, in his “ Literature of the Middle 
Ages,” writes: “The discoveries which 
made Galileo, and Mistlin, and Kepler, 
and Maurolycos, and Castelli, and other 
names illustrious, the system of Coper- 
nicus, the very theories of recent geol- 
ogists, are anticipated by Da Vinci 
within the compass of a few pages, not, 
perhaps, in the most precise language 
or on the most conclusive reasoning, 
but so as to strike us with something 
like the awe of preternatural knowl- 
edge.” 

At one time, indeed, he almost ceased 
to be a painter at all, devoting himself 
to mechanics and certain occult phi- 
losophies of a Neo-Pythagorean charac- 
ter. Pater describes his ‘“ bewildered” 
writings as “dreams thrown off by the 
overwrought and laboring brain.” But 
this implied morbidness of character 
ill accords with the practical output of 
his mind and hand. 

It was Da Vinci who utilized the 
Ticino to irrigate Lombardy, who first 
planned the water-way from Florence 
to Pisa, and who built the great Marte- 
sian canal, which brought the waters of 
the Adda across the district of Chia- 


Head of Medusa. 


venna, and fertilized a large part of 
Northern Italy. Later he showed him- 
self to be no mean architect, designing 
the Palace of the Duke of Sanseverino, 
and the apartments of Beatrice d’Este, 
in the Castello della Rocca. He also 
built the villa of Count Giovanni Melzi, 
at Vaprio, and painted a beautiful “ Ma- 
donna” upon its fagade. This picture 
was destroyed by a party of soldiers, 
who carelessly built their bivouac fires 
against the wall. The most important 
painting of Da Vinci, executed before 
the age of thirty-one, was the large 
canvas entitled “The Adoration of the 
Kings,” intended as an altar-piece for 
the monks of San Donato, at Scopeto. 

This picture is said to have been so 
much admired, while in process of exe- 
cution, that the artist left it unfinished. 
It is probable that he feared to detract 
from the figure of the Saviour by paint- 
ing in the Oriental color proper to the 
robes and jewels of the kings, or that, 
having introduced some forty-five fig- 
ures into the background, he felt that 
he would have to relegate the majority 
to shadow, in order to preserve the 
color value of the central group. It 
now hangs in the Uffizi gallery, a beau- 
tiful monochrome, worthy of Rem- 
brandt at his best. 

In 1483 Da Vinci took up his resi- 
dence at Milan (the Milan of Ludovico 
Sforza, of Lucrezia Crivelli, of Cecilia 
Galerani), and plunged into its tumult- 
uously-colored life. He was well re- 
ceived and popular in society, for he 
was a good horseman, a beau sabreur, a 
graceful dancer, and an accomplished 
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La Belle Férroniere. 


writer of love-sonnets. In a musical 
tournament he outshone all the Milan- 
ese musicians as an improvisatore, and 
his skill as a designer of pageants soon 
procured him the title of Master-of- 
Ceremonies to the Ducal court. He 
did little painting, however, and, as 
Hamerton says, “a narrower nature 
might have yielded more fruit.” 
Campori maintains that he was mere- 
ly called to Milan to model the eques- 
trian statue of Francesco Sforza. Va- 
sari asserts that he was summoned to 
beguile the Regent with music. But 
the letter in which Da Vinci offers 
his services is still extant (“ written 
strangely from right to left,” as was his 
custom), and betrays a more serious 


intention. It begins by offering to dis- 
close certain secrets of military engi- 
neering, asserts his ability to create 
light, portable bridges, tunnels under 
rivers, fascines, bombs, mortars, field- 
pieces, works of architecture and sculpt- 
ure, and finishes with the self-reliant, 
not to say boastful, offer to “execute 
paintings as well as any other, be he 
who he may.” Ten years later he ful- 
filled his boast in “ The Last Supper ;” 
but it was many months before he ac- 
complished serious work of any kind. 
It is difficult to determine the pur- 
pose of Da Vinci’s life at this period. 
His was not a nature to find satisfac- 
tion in the transient successes of social 
life. Indeed, he had his own little 
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coterie of worsLippers, who followed 
him from place to place. Gay young 
nobles fond of art, like Francesco Melzi 
and Antonio Beltraffio ; admiring artist- 
pupils like Cesare da Sesto, Solario, 
Marco d’Oggione; possibly, the poet- 
painter Luini, or friends chosen for 
their personal charm, like that young 
Antinotis Salaino, a sort of Italian 
Endymion, whom Leonardo called son 
and painted as‘an angel. But it is 
doubtful whether he was idle. Possibly 
he was gaining that richer humanity 
which we see later in the “ Mona Lisa” 
and the “Madonna of the Rocks,” 
through careful observation of the 
world about him. “In the silence of 
the night, recall the things which you 
have studied,” he was wont to say ; and 
he praised Giotto and Masaccio as true 
students of Nature. 

The first painting of any seriousness 
executed during his stay at Milan was 
a portrait of Cecilia Gallerani, the mis- 
tress of Ludovico Sforza. He also 
painted her as St. Cecilia. This fair 
lady was extremely accomplished, we 
are told, both as a poetess and as a 
musician, and made a brilliant marriage 
with Count Pergamino, though this 
does not seem to have greatly influenced 
her relations with Sforza. Another fa- 
mous portrait, attributed to Da Vinci, is 
“La Belle Férroniére,” now hanging in 
the Louvre. Much dispute has arisen 
as to who the model may have been. 
According to some critics, it was Isa- 
bella Gongaza, Duchess of Mantua ; ac- 
cording to others, Lucrezia Crivelli ; a 
third group claims Mme. Féron as the 
original, while many maintain that it 
was Ginevra di Benci, the Florentine 
beauty whom Ghirlandajo painted in 
two of his frescoes. This picture ex- 
hibits the minuteness peculiar to the 
master’s early manner, though wonder- 
ful in tone. To other works, belonging 
to this and later periods, he added a 
greater degree of boldness, and so com- 
bined both vigor and refinement. His 
method of working was first to dash in 
the draperies and backgrounds with a 
strong, sure hand, and then to paint the 
flesh microscopically, cell by cell—even 
the roots of the hair and the moisture 
on the skin. His treatise on the sub- 
ject contains much useful information. 


Annibale Caracci asserted that, “ had he 
read it in his youth, he would have been 
saved twenty years of labor.” It also 
contains many advantageous precepts 
for artists, as ‘‘Make a cautious use of 
light, as of a gem, reserving it for the 
best place” ; “Take care that the shad- 
ows and lights be united, or lost in each 
other, without any hard strokes or lines, 
as smoke loses itself in air;” “The 
criticism of enemies is more valuable 
than the praises of friends,” etc., etc., 
ete. 

The grandest work of the master’s 
career was, of course, “The Last Sup- 
per.” Those who consider Da Vinci on 
the same plane as Raphael found their 
arguments entirely upon this picture. 
It was completed in 1497, a year before 
the French entered Milan, and stood for 
all that was beautiful, pious, and sensi- 
tive in the art of that time. Nowit isa 
total ruin, a mere shadow of his genius,- 
clinging to the damp wall of the old re- 
fectory of Santa Maria delle Grazie. 

Many legends are told of the sincerity 
with which the artist worked; how he 
would begin at sunrise and ‘“‘ paint like 
mad until the evening,” with never a 
thought of rest or food ; how he would 
cross the entire city on foot, under the 
blazing heat of the summer sun, to 
add a single stroke; how he would 
patiently wait whole weeks until the 
inspiration was again upon him. He 
himself has said that his hand trem- 
bled whenever he attempted to por- 
tray the head of the Saviour. Vasari 
asserts that the central figure was never 
finished, owing to the artist’s inability 
to give it a greater amount of beauty 
and divinity than he had already given 
to the faces of James the Greater and 
James the Less. Separate studies were 
made of each of the figures in pastel. 
Ten of these now adorn the walls of 
The Hermitage, in St. Petersburg. 

The general design of the picture is 
familiar to everyone, through the copies 
of Marco d’Oggione, Luini, and some 
forty-eight others, and through the 
countless reproductions of Morghen’s 
famous engraving ; and one may well 
leave its criticism to Goethe, Amoretti, 
Grimm, and Passavant. But the vicis- 
situdes through which it passed are 
quite in keeping with the character of 
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this sketch. Within forty years it was 
half destroyed, owing to the fact that it 
was executed in oils, and to an inunda- 
tion which laid the entire refectory un- 
der water. Next, a prior cut a door 
through the picture, removing the feet 
of Christ and the nearest of the Apos- 
tles. In 1726, Belotti painted it en- 
tirely over, with the exception of certain 
bits of sky. In 1776, a worse artist— 
Mazza, by name—laid a wash over the 
whole and repainted it again, save the 
heads of St. Matthew, St. Simon, 
and St. Thaddeus. Twenty years later, 
Napoleon’s cavalry employed the refec- 
tory as a stable and (contrary to orders) 
practised pistol-shooting at the heads 
of the Apostles. Another inundation, 
and another repainting by Barozzi, 
have completed the ruin. 

Those who really love the work of 
Leonardo Da Vinci find the “Mona 
Lisa” (La Gioconda) his most charac- 
teristic—his most sympathetic—paint- 
ing. Many critics consider it his mas- 
terpiece. The portrait is that of a 
beautiful young woman, the third wife 
of Francesco del Giocondo, seated in a 
chair and wearing the half-amused 
smile of one conscious of her power of 
fascination, who—as Felibien puts it— 
“takes pleasure in being admired.” In 
the background is that singular charm 
of level light peculiar to Perugino, 
broken by fantastic Alpine scenery. 
The principal attraction lies in the sub- 
tlety of the expression in the quaint, 
illusive refinement of the half-smiling 
mouth. Da Vinci worked four years 
upon the face, or quadruple the time 
which he expended upon “The Last 
Supper.” From this, sentimental 
writers have surmised a romance be- 
tween the painter and his sitter, but 
without historical evidence. Francis I. 
purchased the portrait for 3,000 crowns 
(9,000), and it hangs to-day in the 
Salon Carré of the Louvre. Time has 
darkened the complexion, without im- 
proving the tone of the rest. But 
Vasari, who saw it sixty years after 
completion, wrote: “This is not color, 
but actual, living flesh,” and so it seemed 
to many of that time. 

Da Vinci executed very few nudes ; 
indeed, we only know of five, notwith- 
standing his knowledge of nature. One 
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of these was a picture of Leda, which 
now hangs at the Hague. Some pru- 
dish limner of later date provided Leda 
with clothes and rechristened her 
“Charity.” But, fortunately, the pict- 
ure has been restored to its former 
beautiful nudity. 

In 1515, Francis I. summoned the 
master to France; but he was now a 
very old man, tired of the world, a little 
sore at heart, and he exerted little or 
no influence upon French art. He was 
well treated, however, and was given 
the Chdteau de Cloux, or Clos Lucé, a 
little castle bought from the Mayor of 
Tours by Charles VITI. in 1490, and situ- 
ated on a declivity just outside the walls 
of Amboise. Below stretched the val- 
ley of the Masse, and thither repaired 
the court when the weather was fine for 
hunting, filling the forests with gay 
pageantry, and recalling to Leonardo 
early triumphs in Milan when he alone 
was the arbiter of taste. 

The faithful Melzi and Salaino fol- 
lowed him to France, and remained 
with him until the day of his death, in 
1519. 

His life had never been a cautious 
one ; he had always wasted large sums 
upon his trains of servants, “spirited 
horses,” and extravagant entertain- 
ments ; but in his old age he seems to 
have acquired that simplicity of nature 
which often comes with experience, and 
a realization of how little externals con- 
tribute to happiness. ‘“ When I thought 
that I was learning to live, I was but 
learning to die,” he was wont to say, and 
“as a day well spent gives a joyful 
sleep, so does a life well employed give 
a joyful death.” 

He was buried in the little chapel on 
the terrace of Amboise, above the waters 
ofthe Loire. This chapel was destroyed, 
with all it contained, by Roger Ducos, 
but in 1869 the French Government or- 
dered the painter’s bones to be col- 
lected and placed in the chapel of St. 
Hubert. 

Leonardo Da Vinci needs no epitaph, 
but should such be required one might 
well select the words of Arséne Hous- 
saye: “He formed the Beautiful with- 
out copying the Antique,” and in so 
doing created a new principle in the 
realm of art. 











A NEW-WORLD COVENANTER 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


E came honestly by the ear-marks 
of covenanting, since he was of 
the straitest Puritan blood and 

breeding. He was born, too, in an era 
of faith demonstrated in works, albeit 
some part of the demonstration squares 
ill with modern minor moralities. This 
new-world Covenanter could not pos- 
sibly have recognized a minor morality. 
No subtilties of faith or doctrine ever 
afflicted him. He saw all things black 
or white. Of intermediate values he 
had no sort of perception. Heaven, 
hell, were to him so near, so mediate, 
he felt that he stood between, able to 
stretch a hand into each —able also, in 
his Master’s name to bind unto destruc- 
tion or loose unto salvation. 

The former days may not have been 
better than these, but it is beyond 
question they were ever so much more 
picturesque. Nowadays only the north 
pole or the south one remains for the 
man who would dare or endure greatly, 
and come back with wonder stories to 
bewitch the world’s ear. Literally the 
world’s ear. Steam and electricity 
have so made for easy transit of news, 
and views, and men, all Christendom, 
and all heathendom, are in common- 
place touch with themselves and each 
other. 

It was far otherwise a hundred years 
back, when this Covenanter was begin- 
ning his self-appointed task. To him- 
self it was God-appointed. That is the 
common belief of missionaries. Suc- 
cess or failure for them hinges upon 
whether they can impress that belief 
upon their time, or any considerable 
part of it. This particular apostle had 
a truly Biblical experience. His own 
received him not, until he came back to 
them crowned and honored by the Gen- 
tiles, to whom their rejection had sent 
him. 








The war tor independence was young 
when he was born. It was upon Octo- 
ber 16, 1777, at Coventry, Conn., where 
at least two generations of Dows had 
lived and died, that Lorenzo, the eccen- 
tric, came into the world. Father and 
mother were simple folk, pious after a 
prim and angular pattern ; but not over- 
given to speech of spiritual things, and, 
not unreasonably, as much concerned 
in getting bread for teeming mouths as 
in providing food for budding souls. 
The boy, Lorenzo, who came toward 
the middle of their flock, was sickly 
throughout his first four years. Indeed, 
to the casual eye he was never robust, 
yet there must have been in him some- 
thing of the endurance of Damascus 
steel. 

He himself records of those infantile 
years that he “thought much upon 
heaven and hell, and felt an assured de- 
sire to serve God”; but that is possibly 
a picturesque after-thought, made au- 
thentic to the thinker by his own ro- 
bust belief. So, too, may be his setting 
down of how, at the age of seven or 
thereabout, light- minded company 
caused him to fall away from the fear of 
God, and wander in the morasses of 
unbelief. At nine he invested in a local 
lottery, making of the investment a sort 
of prayer-test. The lottery was held 
for the betterment of the church ; the 
capital prize was twenty pounds, but the 
lad did not ask so much of his Maker. 
He “covenanted with God, if any win- 
nings above four pounds came my way, 
then to know and believe in the personal 
answer to prayer—and hold fast to the 
same in face of all discouragement.” 
Though he won but ten shillings, he ac- 
cepted it as an earnest of divine affec- 
tion, and regarded himself thenceforth 
as chosen toa great work. 

With scant schooling, rudely simple 
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fare, and work a-plenty, he came early to 
man’sestate. Long before he was twenty 
parents and townsfolk were wrestling 
against his call to preach. A scrawny 
stripling, of ill-favor and a feeble rasp- 
ing pipe, they saw in him no makings 
of an apostle. Methodism had by this 
made some head against the earlier Con- 
gregational rule. It is not clear whether 
the elder Dows had joined in the new 
movement, or were but well-affected 
toward it. The faith, fervor and self- 
denial of the itinerancy appealed irre- 
sistibly to their son. Perhaps, too, 
unconsciously, he felt that there lay his 
only escape from the fret and cark of 
the narrow home environment. 


A FIGHT FOR A HEARING 


His way to it was rough. Conference 
after Conference refused him even an 
exhorter’s license. When months of per- 
sistence had gained him one, the way 
did not open before him. ‘ Woe is me 
if I preach not the Gospel!” was still 
the burden of his spirit. More than 
ever it was willing, but the flesh—there 
was the rub! His mind refused to put 
words in his mouth, his tongue clave to 
its roof. Betwixt stress of conscience 
and falling away of the mortal part, he 
was driven seriously to think of suicide. 

But there was that in him which must 
out. Perhaps the initial trouble was 
that he had tried to set forth his mes- 
sage after the common cleric pattern. 
He was shaped for other uses; of a 
rugged individualism, untempered by 
schooling, uninfluenced by example. 
This rugged individualism it was, in- 
deed, which, in the end, made him a 
power. His unlikeness to the accepted 
ministerial personality drew multitudes 
about him to scoff, who often remained 
to pray. 

He found his voice—and words. 
Words that stirred up wrath and rail- 
ing in the minds of those who had rule 
over him. The mass of them tried hard 
to silence the pulpit Monster their 
church polity had evoked. One or 
two stood staunchly beside him. Rec- 
ognizing thus early that he was not 
quite as other men, they favored giving 
him a roving commission, sending him 
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with a free boot to evangelize as he 
might, rather than trying to sober, or 
silence, his exuberant faith. 

It was a dual faith, as intense as it 
was narrow. He believed first in God, 
next in himself. He had a certain pre- 
monitory sense—a ghost of second sight 
one might call it—which often stood 
him in good stead, and more than ever 
confirmed him in thinking himself the 
subject of a special divine concern. It 
was as idle to try and bind a nature 
such as his within the pale of ordinary 
amenities as it would be to think of 
keeping a wild grape, full of vigorous 
vagrancy, within the metes and bounds 
of a trim-clipt garden bower. 

Scourged verbally of his brethren, 
beaten, buffetted with rules of practice 
and discipline, he fought for God and the 
right “ On his own hand,” as the Scotch 
fighting proverb has it. When churches 
and church congregations were denied 
him he began giving out the “chains” of 
appointments which at last made him 
known to all the country. That is, he 


went from settlement to settlement, 
from town to town, sometimes from 
house to house, preaching wherever he 


found even two or three gathered to- 
gether, and sending word of the next 
sermon-place before him by all pos- 
sible mouths. He gave out also re- 
turning appointments, saying, “I shall 
preach here again, God willing, this day 
month, at the same hour.” Oftener it 
was “ this day six months,” or “ this day 
twelve months.” Notwithstanding, the 
appointments were always kept to the 
minute. Neither life nor death, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers 
sufficed to hinder him. 

He preached at all hours, as at all 
places. Once, heading toward Canada, 
he walked and rode three hundred and 
fifty miles within three weeks, preach- 
ing seventy-six sermons. Other men 
have perhaps done as much, but who of 
them ever thought of “inviting all the 
young men and women of the town to 
meet me in a close room, with but one 
door. When they were assembled I 
closed that, set my back against it, and 
told them not one should quit me till 
they had heard fully of their sins.” Or 
which of them would have hit upon the 
expedient of “buying a day from a 
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heedless woman, paying her a dollar for 
it, and then bidding her spend it in 
prayer ?” 

Those are but samples of Dow de- 
vices. He was fertile of them; more, he 
had a most complacent sense that the 
stars in their courses fought for him. 
More than once his journal records the 
death or ill-hap of those who had used 
him hardly. Set it to his credit that his 
sense of gratitude was but little less 
lively. All his later life he had a kind- 
ness for Quakers and Quaker toleration, 
in memory of succor from one of that 
faith, He had fallen into desperate 
fever upon one of his remote journey- 
ings, and though his tough fibre mas- 
tered the disease, was like to die of the 
after-weakness. None of his own faith 
‘ame to his help, but a neighboring 
Quaker brought to him, without money 
and without price, ‘ wine, raisins, and 
a quarter pound of loaf sugar,” which 
so strengthened and comforted him, he 
soon struggled back to health. 

Simple-shrewd, yet shrewdly human, 
was this same Lorenzo. No doubt he 


yearned to save sinners for the glory of 
God, but he cannot have wholly dis- 


counted or overlooked the fact, that the 
wider scope he gave his saving, the 
wider, likewise, became his renown. 
He “felt a leading to the South,” and 
followed it, sailing, walking, riding, al- 
most without money and without scrip, 
yet refusing money when it was offered 
him in fear that he might thereby be 
taken for an impostor. As occasion 
served, he preached along the way. It 
was at Augusta, Georgia, however, that 
he made his specific opening of the 
‘ampaign against the arch-enemy—in 
the Dow vernacular, “Old Sam.” 
Augusta was in those days a State 
capital. Dow had the Governor among 
his earliest hearers. In some fashion 
he had come to town possessed of a 
watch. His first step was to sell it, and 
with the price pay for printing hand- 
bills announcing the coming crusade. It 
speaks volumes for Lorenzo’s worldly 
wisdom that some part of these were 
printed on silk, “in a fair-colored ink.” 
They were for the Governor and the gen- 
try. It is characteristic that though the 
preacher himself was always unshorn, 
unkempt, with matted hair and beard, 
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and garments half in rags, he never 
failed in rendering the nicest deference 
to the powers that were. 


HIS TIRELESS CRUSADE 


He was wise there—particularly upon 
this south-country incursion. For he 
stood over against his brethren. Those 
who should have held up his hands 
looked askance, or, with rare excep- 
tions, shut their church-doors in his 
face. The post of those days was 
slow, but swifter than had been Dow’s 
journeying. Letters had told bishop 
and elder and circuit rider of the in- 
subordinate preaching firebrand who 
had flung himself among them. A fire- 
brand dauntless, unquenchable, they 
found him ; one who went about likea 
palmer of old—preaching, praying, ex- 
horting, proclaiming the unsearchable 
riches of Christ to whoever would hear. 
He sent all about a hail of appoint- 
ments, and kept them at the most in- 
credible cost. He must have taken lit- 
erally the scripture which declares, 
“The king’s business requireth haste.” 
Once, finding himself belated, he rode 
so furiously the sheriff fancied he saw 
in him an escaping murderer and pur- 
sued, but pursued in vain. From mid- 
night to midnight, fifty miles, with 
seven sermons in between, was nearer 
the rule than the exception. Much 
preaching was done at sunrise, more 
after dark. Five hours’ sleep a week 
sufficed for the preacher, and so long as 
he had a penny in his pocket he did not 
ask for hospitality. At one ferry, he 
records that he gave the boatman his 
last cent for setting him across, and 
found a silver quarter as he walked up 
the opposite bank. The treasure-trove 
was to him an omen unmistakable that 
God watched over him and would surely 
provide. 

Practice had bettered his speaking. 
Though his voice was still harsh and 
shrill, it had gained a carrying quality 
which bore his shrewd and pithy say- 
ings to the utmost verge of even a great 
assembly. Eloquent he was not—yet 
sinners trembled, backsliders grew 
warm, the smug complaisance of Phar- 
isaism was broken and stirred at his 
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appeals. Converts arose rejoicing by 
tens and twenties and hundreds. In the 
face of them even churchly disapproval 
melted. Methodism took the firebrand 
provisionally to its heart and was 
warmed thereby. 

Still, a remnant opposed him. He 
preached against them openly, calling 
each by name. He had little logic and 
less theology, but was a born polemic, 
quick to see and attack the weak spot 
in an adversary’s harness. Contro- 
versy was, indeed, the breath of life to 
him, an exceeding sweet savor in his 
nostrils. It is more than a question if 
he were not like Randolph of Roanoke, 
greatest always in opposition. Tem- 
peramentally he was what is called now- 
a-days a crank, and, but for the beset- 
ments of his early path, might never 
have been heard of beyond his native 
village. 

From Georgia, with a companion, he 
pressed on into the Indian country and 
preached the first Protestant sermon 
ever delivered within the bounds of 
what is now the State of Alabama. He 
went as far as the Tombigbee River and 
was greatly impressed by it, leaving on 
record this prophecy, certain to be ful- 
filled if ever the projected ship canal, 
beginning at Muscle Shoals upon the 
Tennessee River, makes a water route, 
free alike from floods and frost, between 
the blue-grass regions and the Gulf of 
Mexico at Mobile : “ Tombigbee,” wrote 
Dow, “will one day become the glory 
of the South part of these United 
States. All the trade of Tennessee and 
the upper country must pass through 
it.” 


Preaching, preaching, to whites, Ind- 


ians, whoever would hear; enduring 
hardships that might well have daunted 
the truest-blue real Covenanter amid 
moors and moss-hags, Dow ranged 
the rich, wild country where folk living 
twenty miles apart counted themselves 
neighbors, and after a season “felt a 
leading” toward home. Coming out of 
the wilderness, he and his companions 
—by this he had several—were mightily 
impressed with the sight of an old salt 
well. It appeared to have been used 
by pre-historic people. The Indians 
round about ignored it, but there were 
great beds of indurated ashes near at 


hand; more, the earth was strewn 
with fragments of earthen boiling pots 
“much bigger than the biggest of our 
potash pots.” There was also a vessel of 
hollowed stone, like a giant salt-cellar. 

They did not stay long to speculate 
over it all. The leading northward was 
more than ever imperative, and Lorenzo 
followed it as rapidly as constant 
preaching permitted. Several months 
later he reached his father’s house, with 
precious little money in pocket, but 
rich in experience — experience crys- 
tallized into the journal that was later 
to prove a staff in his hands, and a flail 
for his enemies. 

All things come to him who waits. 
Lorenzo Dow most likely would have 
written that “to him who waits in the 
special charge of the Lord.” 


HE ACHIEVES “A FUNERAL” 


Srxce first he thought of preaching, 
it had been his darling wish “to preach 
a funeral of one in our connection, in 
my native town.” He had not more 
than drawn breath and readjusted him- 
self to the home focus when some one 
died. Not only “one in our connec- 
tion,” but a mighty important one, the 
class-leader. Three years back Dow’s 
services would have been scoffed at. 
Now that his adventurous journeyings 
and evangelism had made some stir, it 
was soothing to mortuary vanity to 
have him officiate. He preached the 
funeral—preached it after his own man- 
ner, saying one word for the dead to a 
hundredaimed at the living. Doubtless 
the mourners, and those who heard, got 
a heaped measure of gospel, pressed 
down and running over. Lorenzo 
could be brief if time pressed, but 
when occasion served he was tireless— 
witness the entry in his journal of later 
date: “preached, standing under the 
shades, to above two thousand people. 
Spoke with my usual freedom for four 
hours, lacking thirteen minutes.” 

The entry is thoroughly character- 
istic. Another man might have writ- 
ten a careless full four hours. Torture 
would not have induced this one to 
claim those thirteen minutes. He was 
true always—in the letter which killeth, 
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as in the spirit which maketh alive. 
There was neither vanity nor vainglory 
in the leading which next fell upon 
him, notwithstanding it set him in 
so mad an undertaking as a mission to 
the Catholics of Ireland. 

To him it mattered nothing that he 
was so weak and ill, the kindlier sort 
thought he must die of the voyage; 
neither that he lacked all equipment 
for it; still less that he had only scant 
countenance from the dignitaries of his 
church; least of all that he had aroused 
active and virulent enmity among some 
of them whose word was far-reaching 
and especially potent across the sea. 

None of these things moved him. If 
he took account of them at all it was to 
assure himself they would but help to 
work out for him a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. Painfully, 
by slow stages, he made his way to 
Montreal, struck a bargain with a 
schooner captain, and paid for his pas- 
sage, and scant necessary subsistence, 
the whole contents of his lean purse. 
Even then there was something over to 
be paid in work. The skipper had to 
take it out in preaching and railing at 
the piety of his zealous passenger, who 
had hardly strength to creep on deck, 
and did not know a belaying-pin from 
a ratline, after he was there. 

The rough voyage, cold and tedious, 
ended at last, but whether in seaport 
or landward towns the volunteer mis- 
sionary found it much like getting into 
the ministry over again. But he would 
not be discouraged, and finally made 
some way with the people called Method- 
ists. He made enemies too, and friends 
of the stanchest. Chief among these 
was a certain Irish Doctor Johnson, 
who appears to have been a man of 
parts and substance, and who remained 
Dow’s friendly helper to the end of his 
days. In spite of much travel and 
travail, Lorenzo at last quitted Ire- 
land, “encouraged in mind as to his 
own state,” but admitting that the 
Pope’s kingdom was not sensibly cur- 
tailed by his labors. And notwith- 
standing occasional hardness, he set 
down, as he was sailing away, “I have 
known less of hunger in this country 
of scarcity than in my own land.” 

He landed in New York, big with 
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new enterprises. By this time the jour- 
nal had come to book-dimensions. He 
knew that money might come out of 
it—money which he “coveted for the 
Lord’s use. Besides, Dr. Johnson had 
given him books to sell for pious pur- 
poses—a whole hundred pounds’ worth 
—with a promise of more to follow. 
So there was a time of preaching inter- 
mixed with talks of printing and book- 
sales, before he got out of New York. 
Then after a season of home and minor 
*‘chain-making” he set his face again 
southward. From New York down it 
was a land progress, sometimes in a 
chair, oftener on horseback. 

Crowds flocked to hear him by the 
way. Able-bodied eccentricity draws 
where reasonable fame would fall flat. 
God works in a mysterious way. The 
wave of ingathering ended usually in a 
wake of revivals. When Georgia was 
‘reached the preacher found a new force 
making for spirituality. He has been 
called the father of the camp-meetings. 
Possibly he may have dropped the seed ; 
certainly, later on, he introduced them 
in England and Wales. As certainly, 
upon this second southern trip, about 
1804, he went to his first one, some- 
where in Virginia. The Carolinas, too, 
were full of them—particularly North 
Carolina. They ran like wild-fire in 
Georgia, and spread to such far and di- 
verse regions as New York State and 
Mississippi. No fair-weather gather- 
ings were these early assemblages. 
March, December, or the dog-days, it was 
all one to the earnest-folk crying aloud 
in the wilderness for the way of salvation. 


HOW HE CAUGHT THE AXE THIEF 


From one to another Dow passed, 
peppering regions between with sting- 
ing exhortations. He knew the Bible 
by heart, and spoke, as he wrote, largely 
in Bible phrase. Yet he had a shrewd 
knack of turning homely happenings 
to account. Further, he was not merely 
an apostle to the Gentiles ; he assumed 
the role of law-giver and judge. It was 
his habit to speak with whomever he 
met—thus he became possessed of many 
a private grievance. 

One day, a mile from his preaching- 
place, he came upon a man cursing furi- 
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ously. Asked the cause, he said, with 
much profanity, that some thieving 
loafer, come thither to hear that fool 
preacher, who ought to be tarred and 
feathered, and run out of the country, 
had stolen his axe—his brand-new axe ; 
and more, that by the theft he would 
lose a fine job of cutting cord-wood. 
“Come along to the preaching. I will 
find the thief for you,” Dow said, im- 
peratively. The swearer came along, 
though with a face of doubt. At the 
meeting-house door he saw Lorenzo 
pick up astone. It went with him to 
the pulpit, where he at once recounted 
the theft and ended by saying, “The 
thief is here. I know it. I shall hit 
him with this stone. When I throw it, 
it will not go near an honest man.” 
Then he raised his arm above his head 
and made a feint of launching the peb- 
ble. A man sitting midway the aisle 
involuntarily ducked his head—and 
stood self-confessed an evil-doer. He 
was let off upon his returning the stolen 
axe and promising to get religion be- 
fore Lorenzo came again to preach, a 
promise which was faithfully kept. 
Another day, riding leisurely, Dow 


fell in with a small black boy carrying 
grist to mill, and amusing himself by 
blowing a tin trumpet as he rode. 


“What’s your name?” asked Dow. 
“Gabr’el, suh!” the boy returned. 
“You know who Gabriel is?” Dow went 
on. The black boy laughed. “Yes- 
suh!” he said. ‘“Gabr’el is my young 
marster—ole Misses’ son. I’se named 
a’ter him, ’case mammy she’s de cook.” 

Here was a chance for missionary ef- 
fort. Singularly, Dow did not immedi- 
ately improve it. Instead, he took out 
a silver picayune, held it before the lad, 
and said: “If you want that you must 
do exactly what I tell you.” 

“ Whut dat, Marster? Des’ you tell 
me?” the boy said, eagerly. And Dow 
answered : 

“Come along with me. I am to 
preach outdoors a little way ahead. You 
must climb up in a tree, just back of 
me, hide yourself, and lie quiet, until 
you hear me say ‘Gabriel —then blow 
your horn as loud as ever you can.” 

Nobody saw the darkey shin up that 
tree. The two were ahead of the crowd. 
When it had gathered Dow launched 


at once into one of his most mov- 
ing discourses. He spoke of sinners 
and sin, of life and its opportuni- 
ties, of death and the judgment that 
comes after. ‘ Who shall face it? Who 
shall stand before it?” he shouted. 
“Oh, you backsliders! you sinners, 
hard and cold! think! think! think! 
what must be your portion if now, 
while you are dead in trespasses, Ga- 
briel should blow his horn ?” 

Gabriel, up in the tree, did blow his 
horn—blew it loud and long, only 
stopping at last affrighted, as he saw 
the throng before him swayed as trees 
in a tempest. Many fell prone, shriek- 
ing out for mercy ; others made to run 
away, and were held, frozen by fear, in 
their tracks. Some wrung their hands 
and wept; a few, with awed, radiant 
faces, shouted that the King of Glory 
had come. One and all Dow surveyed 
them, then as his black co-laborer slid 
in view, said earnestly : “Oh, my broth- 
ers and sisters, if a little nigger anda 
tin horn can scare you thus, think how 
you will endure the real Day of Judg- 
ment!” 

Such methods, such madness, were 
bound to stir up the more elegant folk, 
especially those of the Episcopal faith. 
There were many in the southerly tide- 
water regions; very good churchmen, 
college presidents, even the students, 
gave out wrath and threatenings, and 
went sometimes to the point of rioting. 
At a camp-meeting somewhere in Vir- 
ginia, a malcontent college crew flung a 
heavy chunk of wood at Lorenzo while 
he preached. It missed instead of 
making an end of him. He had it 
brought to the pulpit ; held it up so all 
his congregation might see it, and ended 
by nailing it to a near-by tree and cut- 
ting upon its surface, ‘ Old Sam’s Monu- 
ment.” It remained in place for twen- 
ty-five years, an eloquent if silent 
protest against intolerance. 

Camp-meetings had swung westerly 
into Tennessee. Dow followed them. 
It was near Knoxville, then the State 
capital, where he preached to the gov- 
ernor and Assembly, that he first saw 
the singular manifestation known as 
“the jerks,” said erroneously to have 
originated under influence of his 
preaching. He observed it closely—for 
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a while in doubt. His journal, indeed, 
supplies one of the best pictures ever 
given of the peculiar affliction. It fell 
upon one hundred and fifty of those 
who listened to him in the Knoxville 
Court-house. The circuit rider there 
had been much against it, deeming it a 
mixture of sham and delusion. He was 
seized with it so powerfully he would 
have fallen three times but for those 
about him. A young man who had 
ridden in from North Carolina on pur- 
pose to make sport of it, was also at- 
tacked and could not get away. His 
feet jerked so he could not raise one 
to the stirrup, and after some com- 
passionate persons had helped him 
mount, the twitchings and contortions 
were so violent he could not keep the 
saddle. 


THE EPIDEMIC OF “JERKS ” 


Retieiovs history, so full of anom- 
alies, nowhere chronicles anything 


stranger than this epidemic of “jerks.” 
It began at Red River Church in Rob- 
ertson County, Tenn., about 1802, and 
spread thence in every direction. 


So 
did the revival wave, of which it was an 
accompaniment rather than a manifes- 
tation. If the influence, whatever it 
was, came with vigor, the most hard- 
ened sinner was not exempt. Some- 
times it affected barely one foot; some- 
times it took both; again it was one 
hand and the feet, or the arms alone; 
sometimes the head was the seat of 
attack, and it drew violently from side 
to side with fixed features and glassy, 
staring eyes. Those who fought hard- 
est against it fell prone, writhing, twist- 
ing, crying out with the pains of severe 
cramps. Those who sat passive fell 
into something like a mild catalepsy. 
Pious folk sang and shouted “ Glory” 
as they jerked ; frightened sinners laid 
hold upon the nearest stable thing and 
wrestled mightily to free themselves. 
It was no light matter to be thus at 
grips with “the power,” as the simpler 
folk called this undefinable force. Dow 
tells of passing a camp-ground some 
miles out of Knoxville and seeing 
upon the grounds fifty to one hundred 
stout saplings, cut off breast-high and 
made smooth for the jerkers. “The 
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earth round about them was torn up, as 
by horses stamping at flies, or bulls in 
anger,” he adds naively—and goes on to 
say the jerk-antidote is, of all conceiv- 
able things, dancing. 

Particularly for Christians, the jerks 
were exquisitely painful, but as soon as 
the jerkers began to dance pain was 
banished, they became intensely happy, 
assumed a fixed upward gaze, as though 
looking into the gates of gold,and wore 
a heavenly smile. Sinners could dance 
away pain, but lacked the blissful exal- 
tation. Sometimes they danced them- 
selves into insensibility, and came out 
of it weak, as if recovering from mortal 
illness. 

“Therefore, it seems to me,” wrote 
Dow, “from the best judgment I can 
form, that God hath seen proper to take 
this method to convince people that He 
will work in a way to show His power, 
and sent the jerks as a sign of the 
times. . . . I have seen Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Quakers, Baptists, Church 
of England, and Independents exercised 
with jerks—gentleman and lady, black 
and white, the aged and the young, rich 
and poor, without exception ; from which 
I infer, as it cannot be accounted for on 
natural principles and causes such mar- 
vels of involuntary motion, that it is no 
trifling matter.” 

Personally, the jerks were to him but 
an observed episode. He had plenty of 
weightier matter. Besides his contro- 
versy for his Church, there was the old 
one, regarding his standing in it, now 
becoming livelier than ever. Then, too, 
his journal was in print and selling 
well. The profit of it he had in the 
beginning set apart for church-building. 
He planned to set up a house of God in 
the city of Washington, but was stopped 
by the bickerings of local divines. Then, 
too, there was the matter of changing 
his estate. He had made many warm 
friends in the south country. To the 
warmest of them he said: ‘“ Be ready to 
welcome—-us—-when I come upon the 
next chain.” 

No Daughter of Heth forhim. Like 
Isaac? he would wive among his own 
people. Up among the granite hills 
Peggy was waiting for him. Upona 
preaching tour he had sat at table with 
her, but left her without speaking a 
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word. After the next sermon was done 
he turned back to where she dwelt, 
walked in upon her, and asked “if she 
thought she could endure to live with 
such an object?” Peggy was not over- 
coy. She answered that she had said 
always she would marry no man not a 
minister. Then, said Lorenzo, ‘If I 
do not die I shall come back in a year, 
and if you are still single, and I have 
seen none I like better, I shall hope to 
marry you.” 

Men may have been plenty——-preachers 
even. Dows were scarce. Peggy closed 
with him atonce. She thought of mar- 
riage as something a long way off, but 
when Lorenzo came back from his sec- 
ond Southern tour she let herself be 
married, as it were, out of hand. He had 
got a second “leading” across the 
ocean, planned to leave his new wife be- 
hind, and ended by taking her with 
him—the discomforts of a sailing-ship, 
in the year 1805, to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The voyage was a fairly 
smooth one, although it ran over into 
the next year. When the ship anchored 
off Liverpool Dow heard first of Trafal- 
gar and the death of Nelson. 

England, Wales, and Ireland occupied 
him for more than a year. Old friends 
rallied to him—some new ones also. 
His preaching drew crowds and evoked 
several manners of petty persecution— 
as when at Liverpool Mr. Justice Bell 
tried to silence him, ‘“‘saying he could 
not talkcommon English because he had 
used the word ‘besom’.” Otherwhere 
he was several times arrested for 
preaching in the open without license. 
However, he kept on. Soon he had set 
English Methodists in the way of camp- 
meetings. The plainer sort of them, 
distinguished from the rest as “ lant- 
ers,” were already making use of meth- 
ods very like those of our present 
Salvation Army. Tothese open-air en- 
thusiasts the camp-meeting was thrice 
welcome. By reason of it they grew 
and waxed, until at last they fell 
away from the main body, and became 
the organization known ever since as 
Primitive Methodists. 

Ireland bore no fruit in reward of his 
labors. The Papists there were like the 
deaf adder, and heeded not the voice of 
the charmer, charm he never so unusu- 
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ally. The kindness of his own sort made 
up for that. The good Doctor Johnson 
himself bore Dow company through 
many of his preaching tours. Peggy, 
poor soul, though full of grace, could 
not become a vessel for the spreading of 
it. Motherhood, and, later, illness, held 
her inert. Her child died, and she her- 
self came near it, while her husband was 
away in Ireland. He was but little bet- 
ter off, suffering there a seizure which 
enfeebled him to the end of his life. 
Wraithlike, but full of chastened joy, 
the two came back to America to spend 
twenty itinerant years—together. We 
hear of them, now among the snows of 
Canada, now in the Natchez country of 
swamp and fen, now crossing the fa- 
mous Bluegrass region, preaching and 
praying in the State-house at Frankfort, 
or the play-house at Lexington; now 
traversing Illinois prairie and lamenting 
its fat soil, “which gave so great yield of 
corn that those who dwelt there fell into 
idleness, besides being tempted to turn 
good grain into wicked spirits,” or else 
ranging far and wide through the sea- 
board settlements, instant, in season and 
out of season, to speak the word of God. 


A PATHETIC FIGURE 


American tradition has 
more pathetic than Peggy, m her scant 
stuff gown, her close bonnet, and prim 


no figure 


white kerchief, always at the side of 
her grizzled, unkempt husband, re-voic- 
ing, in her life, his literal interpretation 
of Biblical injunctions. She was a dis- 
ciple first, a wife afterward. If she had 
no voice for singing—only the merest 
ghost of it, if she heeded St. Paul too 
much to speak in meeting, even in 
prayer, she could shout as became one 
of God’s chosen—and shout she did. 
Here is the tale of a grandfather, 
an eye-witness to the joint ministry: 
“Peggy was the oddest-looking person, 
with a sweet face, thin, almost transpa- 
rent, and eyes that seemed to shine 
from inner light. She had long rich 
hair—it must have hung down a yard. 
Usually it was coiled tight under her 
close bonnet, but when she got happy, 
after Lorenzo had been flinging hell- 
fire in handfuls at sinners, or painting 
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Heaven to them in his weirdest way, 
the bonnet went one way, the comb 
another—the hair did not fall, but 
stood out straight around her head lke 
an aureole, snapping and giving out 
sparks at the end, as she got rigid as 
stone, and began to leap up and down. 
She rarely made any noise, until she 
was perfectly stiff Then came the 
shrillest, faint, keen erying-out, ‘Glory ! 
Glor-ree! Glor—ry of Jesus!’ This 
went on, with the jumping and jerking, 
until sometimes she fell like a dead 
woman, her face white and covered with 
cold sweat. The marvel was how any- 
thing so frail as she could endure the 
violent motion and still more violent 
emotion.” 

Certainly Peggy loved God and her 
husband, after the Miltonian ideal. 
But when she died Lorenzo was not 
long in giving her a successor. A wife 
more or less made no change in him. 
He kept on preaching, fighting polemi- 
cally ‘“‘atheism, deism, Calvinism, and 
Universalism.” Fighting, too, after the 
old sort, with men of his own creed. He 
wrote sedulously in his journal, and 
printed what he wrote, betweenwhiles 
of his strenuous evangelism, After a 
while he got himself a foot of earth by 
way of shelter for his age, built a poor 
house there, and named it “Hickory 
Plains,” in honor of Old Hickory, for 
whom he cherished the liveliest admira- 
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By F. A. 


I 


HE soft red rays of the 

Mey autumn sun slowly dis- 

2; = appear over the western 

f horizon, and the glorious 

coloring of the evening 

Atte? clouds is gradually mak- 

ing way for the dusky hue of twilight, 
as the vesper bell rings out in deep- 
toned notes its call to even-song. All 
day long the boom of eannon and 
distant sound of clanging arms has 
floated on the still air from the plain 
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tion. He did not reach a great age, 
dying before 1840. 


Some of his later semi-political deliv- 
erances have a curiously modern twang. - 
Not a few would fit in the mouths of 
the gentlemen who fulminate against 
trusts and combines. Though an ar- 
dent abolitionist, it did’ not escape his 
observation that “mill slavery is often 
more cruel than chattel slavery,” and 
further, ‘The attempt to dictate what 
meetings they (the mill-hands) shall at- 
tend, and for whom they shall vote, 
leads immediately to an aristocracy, 
with a hard and a swift race.” He said, 
also, regarding Jackson’s fight against 
the old United States Bank, which is a 
sort of great-grandfather to our present 
national banking system, “The capital- 
ists, by associating ‘together, which their 
interest and self-aggr: andizement would 
lead them to do, would be able, with 
the aid of the United States Bank, to 
dictate and virtually to govern America, 
their will becoming the supreme law of 
the land.” 

Arguments possibly revolve in a vi- 
cious circle. Certainly, at this, the cen- 
tury’s end, we hear much that is off 
the same piece. Wherever truth lies, 
or error, it is beyond question that this 
latter-day Covenanter spoke always on 
the side of his conscience, rather than 
the side of his purse. 


AND CRUCIFIX 
Syinons 


below, and ever and anon, as some echo 
louder than the rest reverberates among 
the sacred arches of the monastery, a 
holy Brother, interrupted in his orisons, 
pauses to ponder. For the last hour or 
more the noise of battle has been rapid- 
ly lessening, and the peaceful calm of 
the cloisters, so unusually and rudely 
disturbed since the first break of day, 
returns with a seemingly increased 
depth, emphasized, as it were, by the 
former din. 

Old Michael, the lay brother, fastens 
with special care the time-worn chains 
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of the large oaken gate, which affords 
the only means of inlet to the precincts 
of his charge, and as the last sonorous 
note of the vesper bell floats across the 
quadrangle, he solemnly falls in rear of 
the procession of cowled and girdled 
monks, as they emerge from the various 
passages of the gray stone building, and 
silently make their way toward the 
chapel at the far end of the square. 
Bowing to the high altar, each one, with 
the sign of the cross, moves to his 
especial stall, dimly illumined by the 
light of the few tapers of the choir. As 
the strains of the organ break the 
solemn stillness, pealing forth the open- 
ing notes of the evening psalm, rever- 
berating and re-echoing from wall and 
pillar, the whole assemblage in prac- 
tised unison chants the beautiful ac- 
companiment. 

The eye of the abbot, as he sits in his 
officiating stall in the chancel, wanders 
down the rows of monks on either side, 
making, as it were, a mental roll-call of 
his flock. Old and young mingle indis- 
criminately—here is a face, old and 
weather-beaten, paled and thinned by 
midnight vigils and daily abstinence— 
there sits one of comparative youth, 
whose thoughts still wander at times to 
the vanities of the world he has sworn 
to renounce. But where is Brother 
Anselm? There is his seat, never be- 
fore vacant during the ten long years 
since he took the vows. Quickly the 
Father Abbot peers into every corner of 
the building, but No, he is not pres- 
ent; and as his glance reaches old 
Michael at the door, he sees by the un- 
usual wakefulness and uneasiness of the 
latter that he also has noted the va- 
eancy. Never before can he remember 
the absence of a brother without leave, 
except once, when the apparently erring 
one was found dead in his cell. 

Gradually there spreads over the 
whole assemblage the knowledge that 
Brother Anselm is missing, and as the 
service comes to an end, and the 
‘‘Amen” of the “ Benediction ” releases 
their attention, looks of enquiry flash 
from one to another, as they slowly file 
out again in the order of their coming. 

Brother Michael, having sung his 
“Amen” with the rest, gently closes 
the chapel door, and slowly returns to 
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his sentry duty at the gate. This gate 
is pierced by a small square hole, pro- 
tected by lattice work and covered by 
a sliding panel on the inside, which 
affords the convenience of viewing the 
various wayfarers, who frequently re- 
quest admittance. Occasionally the old 
man would give himself a sight of the 
world beyond by squinting through the 
lattice in his lonely moments, and now, 
opening the panel more as a relaxation 
to his puzzled brain than from any un- 
due curiosity, his ear is caught by a 
strange sound, coming apparently from 
the ground below him. It appears to 
be the breathing of some animal—a 
dog perhaps; but why is he here? 
Dogs do not usually seek to gain ad- 
mittance, and then why so quiet? Why 
doesn’t he scratch the door or bark ? 
Undoing the chains, and turning the 
huge key in the rusty lock, he gradually 
and laboriously pulls open the gate, and 
as the light of the full moon bursts 
through the widening aperture, there 
rolls forward into the stream of light 
the body of a monk, robed in the gar- 
ment of a Carmelite, dust-stained, torn, 
and bloody. 

The monk is evidently in a faint only, 
but, as Brother Michael leans over him 
with apprehensive glances, he sees that 
the blood is still oozing from a jagged 
wound in the left breast, and clotting 
with the torn and ragged particles of 
clothing surrounding it. His fears are 
quickly realized, for, on pulling back 
the cowl, there lies the drawn and suf- 
fering face of Brother Anselm, faintly 
endeavoring with quivering lips to ex- 
plain his trouble. 


II 


TuereE are signs of battle in the air. 
A full hour before the first streaks of 
dawn break into the darkness of early 
morning, and nothing seems alive but 
the ever-present village cock, the clank 
of cavalry and the roll of the heavy gun- 
carriages and transport carts can be 
dimly heard below the monastery. 

Brother Anselm, rising from his 
wooden couch, as the morning sun il- 
lumines his little cell, and viewing with 
his usual custom, through the small 
grating, the surrounding panorama, sees 
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this unusual sight. The army has by 
now reached its nearest point, and as 
regiment after regiment pushes on, and 
troop after troop trots smartly past, 
with the light of the new sun glancing 
from their sabres and helmets, his spirit 
rises within him. Faint rumors of war 
have reached the seclusion of the clois- 
ters lately, through some belated trav- 
eller or other, seeking and obtaining 
shelter for the night ; but now it would 
seem that the news of conflict will soon 
arrive on the wings of the wind. Hark! 
there is a cannon-shot. Another and 
another quickly follow, and soon the 
whole atmosphere is involved in the 
roar of active conflict. 

Brother Anselm is strangely stirred. 
Ten long years ago he himself, as a 
young officer of dragoons, had fallen 
grievously wounded at the head of his 
troop. Picked up and nursed back to 
life by a Carmelite monk, he had lis- 
tened to the supplicating voice of his 
preserver, who besought him to hide 
from the wickedness of the world 
in the seclusion of his order. In 
a few years all traces of the former 
dashing soldier have apparently been 
overcome by the asceticism of the 
monk ; but now the smouldering fires 
within him, which he thought long since 
to be extinct, have been gradually 
fanned by the rumors and signs of 
battle. 

The usual morning work is finished 
and the frugal midday-meal has passed, 
and still Brother Anselm fights the 
devil who tempts him. What joy once 
more to join the charging masses and 
again wield the sabre amidst the excite- 
ment and glory of the conflict! Uncon- 
sciously his back stiffens, and he quick- 
ens his step with a suspicion of the old 
cavalry swagger, fighting in imagina- 
tion his battles o’er again, as the mem- 
ory of many and many a brave com- 
rade killed by his side surges through 
his brain. But ah, those vows! this 
cross that hangs at his side is not a 
sabre. Down droops the head and 
slower grows the step as he prays in 
penitence for help against the Evil 
One and metes out long penance to 
himself for the morrow. But what if 
some poor, wounded fighter is lying 
even now in need of absolution, even as 


he himself had lain? Might he not by 
his presence save a soul even as his 
own had been rescued? Every moment 
may be of importance. 

Fortune certainly favors him, for 
there sits old Michael overcome by the 
warmth of the afternoon, sound asleep 
in his closet by the gate. Quickly, with 
the impatience of one uncertain of 
the stability of his purpose, he slips 
through the gate. Halfan hour’s sharp 
walk brings him to the plain below. 

The conquered are making their last 
frenzied stand of the day as the cavalry 
of the victors harass them on every 
side. Wounded and dead cover the 
plain in dark blotches in every direc- 
tion, the former crying for water and 
help as the monk makes his way toward , 
them. Here a dying man pleads for 
absolution, which is quickly given by 
the monk, hurrying onward to soothe 
the agonies or stop the bleeding of 
some brave fellow still hopeful of life. 
One after another blesses his efforts 
and nearer and nearer rolls the tide of 
the conflict, as the vanquished are 
driven farther and farther backward 
by the charging troopers of the enemy. 


Forgetful of his position as a non-com- 
batant, or perhaps overcome by the old 
spirit of combativeness, he holds his 


ground as the stray musket-shots 
plough up the sods around him. Still 
nearer they come, and at last with the 
cries of despairing ones, back rushes 
the whole mob of fleeing, frenzied foot- 
soldiery, trampling the wounded be- 
neath them in their endeavors to es- 
cape. Forgetful of all his former 
resolves and before the pursuing horse- 
men realize the presence of the monk, 
he seizes the sword from the side of a 
dying man and with a shout of defiance 
rushes forward. 

In a few moments the yelling, strug- 
gling mob are far away, leaving a trail 
of slain in their wake, and among the 
latter—half covered by a dying horse 
—lies Brother Anselm, firmly grasping 
the heavy sword in his right hand, 
whilst the left clasps the crucifix at his 
girdle. 

Toward evening a weary trooper 
hunting for a comrade among the 
slain, is attracted by this strange figure 
beneath the carcass of a horse and ex- 
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tricates him from his oppressive posi- 
tion. A few mouthfuls of spirits from 
the flask of the soldier temporarily re- 
suscitate him, and with a false idea of 
his remaining strength, torn with pain 
and penitence, he toils up the steep as- 
cent of the hill in the evening dusk to 
fall at last fainting at the threshold of 
his sanctuary. 


Ill 


Ons solitary lamp illumines the little 
cell, lighting up the sorrowful faces of 
the watchers as they sit by the bedside 
of their ill-fated brother, fighting with 
all their power to stave off the Angel of 
Death, who is hovering near. Flushed 
with the hectic tint of fever, Brother 
Anselm lies on the little pallet from 
which a fewshort hours before he had 
risen in the fulness of his strength, rav- 
ing in the dreams of delirium. Ever 
and anon old Michael soothes his burn- 
ing brow with cooling lotions and feels 
the flagging pulse, while the holy Ab- 
bot seeks with the anxiety of a father 
to gain a look of recognition from the 
sightless eyes of the dying monk. 

Still in imagination he is in the 
height of battle, shouting to his men 


THEIR FIFTH 
By Mary Wright Davis 


~ |OBERT MACDONALD 
R stood on the pleasantly 
| shaded veranda of his 
suburban home one 
beautiful June morning. 
It was time for him to 
start for the city’s busy 
tumult and bustle, but, 
as he held his wife’s small 
hands in his and looked tenderly down 
into the clear depths of her big, wistful, 
dark eyes, he was sadly loath to go. He 
knew she was thinking of that other 
beautiful June morning which ushered 
in their wedding-day five years ago. 
He knew, but made no sign, for his heart 
was heavy within him. 
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and pushing on to victory. Such sinful 
shoutings have never before polluted 
those sacred walls, and as the good old 
Abbot holds the crucifix before the un- 
responsive gaze, he prays aloud for the 
return of consciousness and for the soul 
of his charge : 

“ Misereatur 

“ 'T_r-o-t — Gallop !— CHARGE!” 
shouts the wanderer, waving with fast 
diminishing strength one long bare 
arm to his imaginary followers : 

‘ et dimittis peccatis tuis 
chants the Abbot. 

“FORWARD! Forward!” with fee- 
bler voice cries the monk. 

“—__ perducat te ad vitam eter- 
nam. 

Weaker and weaker grows the breath- 
ing and at times seems almost ended ; 
but the flickering pulse shows the still 
remaining spark of life. The Abbot, 
with the hope of a last recognition of 
the cross, holds aloft with trembling 
hand the crucifix—*Gloria Patri, et 
Filio et Spiritui Sancto.” 

The broken voice of Brother Michael 
joins the deep “Amen” of the Abbot 
as the last flicker of the life of Brother 
Anselm dies out in a shout of “ Vic- 
tory!” 


tui omnipotens Deus 


”? 


ANNIVERSARY 


He heard again the merry congratu- 
lations, he recalled the glad ring in his 
Dorothy’s voice and remembered the 
sweet, tender light which beamed from ° 
her dear eyes, and thought how he had 
prayed he might keep that look un- 
dimmed. 

With rapidity and vividness the inci- 
dents of the five years of married life 
passed before him. Their first great 
sorrow had come with the death of their 
beautiful babe, before their second an- 
niversary had been reached. Each suc- 
ceeding year some business and finan- 
cial disaster had overtaken them, and 
now this, their fifth anniversary, was a 
dreadful repetition of the two preceding 
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ones in that he was out of work and 
daily looking for employment. On 
former anniversaries they had kissed 
and bravely wished each other “a 
brighter and more prosperous one next 
year,” but this day each felt the bitter 
mockery of the wish, and they had 
kissed in silenee. 

Coming back to the present with a 
start, Robert pressed the little hands 
together against his breast in a way 
that bespoke his full heart, kissed softly 
the pink palms, then dropped them re- 
luctantly and said brightly : 

“Don’t weary thyself with work, 
dearie, and try not to be lonely.” 

Dorothy smiled and Robert turned 
quickly away. 

“Oh,” he thought, “if I might bring 
back the old merry smile that used to 
ripple to her eyes, dimple her cheeks, 
and show her pretty white teeth. Now 
her lips never unclose, and that slow, 
sad, brave little smile plants a pain in 
my heart. My poor little heather-bell, 
the winds of misfortune have blown 
harshly and I have been but a sorry 
protector. God give me luck this day !” 

Turning at the bend of the road, he 


waved good-by to the watching wife, 
who fluttered a little white hand in re- 
ply ; then his big soldierly figure passed 
from sight. 

The moments sped by, and still 
Dorothy stood where her husband had 
left her, gazing straight before her, on 


and on to the distant hills. Her smile 
had long since faded. 

The daisies nodded in the far-stretch- 
ing fields; the clover-blooms dipped 
and beckoned. The nesting catbirds in 
the old apple-tree chirped and called 
unceasingly; the red-headed wood- 
pecker flew to and from his nest in the 
hollow oak with a deal of noise and 
bustle, and the young quail exercised 
their lungs melodiously, sounding “ Bob 
White.” The cow-bells tinkled faintly 
from neighboring pastures, and the air 
was sweet as the breath of the grazing 
cattle; but the beauty, the rest, the 
rarity of the scene was lost upon Doro- 
thy. She was viewing pictures of the 
past and living over by-gone days. 

Now she saw her quiet Quaker home. 
All was in readiness for the wedding of 
the little Hicksite to-the “brawny 


Scot,” as her best girl friend had been 
fond of calling Robert. She thought 
fondly of the dear old aunt who had 
been mother, father, sister, brother, 
everything to her since the death of her 
parents, whom she could not remember. 
Since this dear soul had “‘ gone home,” 
Dorothy was more than ever dependent 
upon her husband for love and sym- 
pathy. 

She thought of the bright dreams and 
high hopes with which she had entered 
upon her new life, the bright, beautiful 
dreams which she had felt slip away 
one by one—the great high hopes 
which she had watched burn slowly but 
surely out. 

Instead of the peaceful, cosey, happy 
home that she had expected would be 
hers when she “married and settled 
down ”— how they had been buffeted 
about, now here, now there, sometimes 
boarding, sometimes keeping house, 
but always in furnished apartments, 
never, never in anything of their own— 
never coming near the realization of her 
hopes and dreams. 

The great white light in the other- 
wise sombre picture was the coming of 
the babe. 

* Even when a child,” wrote her aunt, 
“thee had the mother instinct in thy 
little breast. Thee was always playing 
mother, and now that thee has a child 
of thy very own, I know that thy cup of 
joy is full to overflowing. God bless 
thee, mother, and thy little one.” 

“Full to overflowing !’—aye, truly. 
Could any one measure her content or 
know what comfort she found in her 
child? Could any one tell how all her 
cares and disappointments vanished be- 
neath her baby’s smile? And then— 
oh, God! —the sudden illness, the ter- 
rible struggle for life, the cruel victory 
of death, the empty mother-arms, the 
torn and bleeding mother-heart ! 

There were no green hills before 
Dorothy’s vision ; no fields of clover and 
daisies. She heard no songs, no tink- 
ling bells, no flutter of winging birds. 
She was looking upon a desolate sweep 
of prairie in the midst of which lay a 
dreary, treeless “ God’s acre.” 

One tiny brown mound was all she 
saw—the swish of the long prairie grass 
the only sound she heard. 
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She had been seeing that little mound 
for three years. At first its outlines 
had been softened by a mist of tears, 
but now the fountain of her grief had 
gone dry, and they stood out in all 
their brown bareness. No tree, no 
flower, no bird, no brook—-what a 
place in which to lay away a wee 
white blossom of a girl child! She 
had thought to move the precious 
body to the beautiful eastern cemetery 
where rested the remains of her mother 
and father, but the money was never 
forthcoming, so the grave was always 
stretching its lonely, desolate, forsaken, 
bare little shape before her aching eyes. 

Without a word or a tear, Dorothy 
turned and entered the house. 


“ Again thee has been unsuccessful!” 

With these words Dorothy greeted 
her husband after she had unlocked the 
door and thrust the candle where she 
could get a better glimpse of his face. 
She said the words as a child does 
whose lesson is learned “ by heart,” and 
turning wearily, led the way to the din- 
ing-room, going without the usual greet- 
ing kiss. 

She did not notice that Robert’s face 
was worn and haggard, and his step 
slower than its wont, nor did she see 
the bundle which he carried with such 
great care and awkwardness. She did 
not even wonder why he stopped in the 
sitting-room, so absorbed was she in 
the misery of her disappointment. She 
was wondering dully how much longer 
she could bear it all. 

When Robert had laid his bundle 
gently on the couch, he passed into the 
dining-room and sank down in his chair 
before the table, suppressing a sigh that 
was half a groan. 

Dorothy sat in her accustomed place 
opposite him, absently gazing at the 
candle’s fitful flame, listlessly leaning 
her head on one hand, while with the 
other she plucked nervously at the dish 
of pansies and mignonette. She was 
in her night-gown and her hair, except 
for a few tender curls about her fore- 
head, was brushed loosely back and 
hung in one long thick braid. The 
heavy shadows under her eyes made 
them appear larger and darker than 
ever. It was a picture destined to live 


forever in Robert’s memory, and to this 
day the odor of pansies and mignonette 
turns him sick and faint. 

Mechanically, Robert poured out a 
glass of milk and began breaking bread 
into it, glancing anxiously at his wife 
from time to time. 

“Has my lass been lonely to-day?” 
he asked fondly, and saw with alarm 
the cold hard flash that swept into her 
eyes and the feverish flush that flooded 
her cheeks and parted lips as she faced 
him to reply sarcastically : 

“Oh, no, I’ve not beenlonely. There 
are the dog and the chickens, you know. 
The little sick chick created some ex- 
citement by dying in my hands; then 
too, I’ve had several callers, all with 
such curious errands. First the wood- 
man came; he wanted money. The 
grocer followed ; he also wanted money. 
Then the butcher called to say that he 
would like a settlement of his bill. I 
was deferential, very deferential, and 
told each one the usual story—that I 
was sorry, sO very, very sorry, but I 
really had not the money ; I hoped to 
have it soon and—wasn’t it a lovely 
day? Oh, no, it hasn’t been a lonely 
day ; just one long, delightful summer’s 
dream of a day !” 

“Don’t, dearie; don’t speak so,” 
pleaded Robert ; ‘‘it hurts me to hear 
thee so unlike thyself.” Then he asked : 
“Has the head been worse to-day, 
lassie ?” 

“No,” she said, more sharply than 
before, ‘my head is no worse; the pain 
is the same old pain and I am tired of 
it, tired and sick of it, and of my life 
and of everything connected with it ; and 
as for hurting thee,” she continued 
wildly, “I want to hurt thee. Thee is 
tired and I am glad of it. Ah, that 
makes thee wince, and I like to see thee 
wince. That white, strained look about 
thy mouth shows that thee suffers, and 
I am glad of it. Does thee hear? Glad, 
glad, glad.” The last words were al- 
most shouted. 

“T have suffered and endured for five 
long years, and now I want to make 
someone else suffer. I long to bruise 
people’s hearts and shock their delicate, 
refined sensibilities. I, the Quakeress, 
the quiet; the gentle Quakeress, who 
‘thees’ and ‘thous,’ and who once would 
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have fainted at the sound of an oath— 
I, even I, would like to curse. Some- 
times the spirit almost moves me to go 
to the meeting-house and shriek out 
the blasphemy that fills my heart. I 
would like to tell them that they are all 
liars and hypocrites—that there is no 
God, or He would keep His promises 
and help us when we struggle so hard 
and so long to help ourselves. My 
words are coarse and brutal, but my 
feelings have been deadened by coarse 
and brutal things. I have lived a len- 
ten season, not of forty days, but of 
five years—five years of mental and 
physical anguish; five years of sack- 
cloth and ashes; five years of morti- 
fication of the flesh and the spirit; and 
now I have said, ‘How long, O Lord, 
how long,’ for the last time. I have 
hoped without materialization until my 
hope is dead. I have worked without 


visible result, and my ambition is dead. 
I have loved and my child ”—dropping 
her voice to a whisper—“was taken 
from me, and now my heart isdead. I 
wish I were dead,” she went on, raising 
her voice again ; “the world is hard and 
pitiless and I am like it. 


There is no 
womanliness left in me. My tender- 
ness and sympathy have dried up. I 
am hard and cold and cruel, and I am 
glad, for I shall not suffer so much 
when the end comes, and it is coming 
fast.” 

“No,” as though in answer to some 
question, “‘I do not mean that I am 
going to die—that would be too much 
gratification to allow me—but thee may 
as well learn —” this in a low, confi- 
dential tone—“ that I am almost a ma- 
niac.” 

Then she continued in a more matter- 
of-fact, even voice, and as though talk- 
ing to herself : 

“When the passionate hatred of 
things that bind me down to a life so 
absolutely distasteful and repugnant to 
all my feelings and desires works me 
into a state of frenzy, I feel a something 
tense up here,” putting her hands to 
her head, “ which, so long as I can calm 
myself, will relax. So long as I can 
ask myself what is the use of thinking 
of anything if my hunger is satisfied, 
my body covered, and a place is found 
in which to sleep—Why worry about 
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the bills? Why long for books, for 
brilliant friends, for travel, for time to 
study? Why desire to cultivate one’s 
feeble talents, to make something of 
one’s self, or to do something in the 
world? In short, why ‘kick against 
the pricks?’ So long as I can ask 
myself these questions and knock my 
aspirations into insensibility, as it were, 
just so long I shall keep my mental 
balance ; but some day the frenzy will 
last too long. It will get beyond my 
control, and before I can think about 
stunning my ambitious longings into 
inertia, that tense something will snap, 
and I shall be mad, guite mad,” she re- 
peated in a dreadful whisper. 

Relapsing into silence, she stared at 
the candle-light with wild, bright eyes. 
Robert was forgotten. 

Poor Robert! He had pushed his food 
from him. His clenched hands and the 
great beads of perspiration standing 
out on his white face spoke of his suf- 
fering. Dorothy’s words cut him like 
edged swords. Was this the end of it 
all, he asked himself, bitterly. Did she 
not believe that he tried to find work ? 
Did she think because he was cheerful 
that he did not notice or care that 
she sacrificed and suffered? Did she 
not see that the hardest thing in life for 
him was to come home bringing disap- 
pointment to her? Could she not con- 
sider how bitterly hard it was for him 
to go the rounds of the business places 
only to be met with unpleasant and gall- 
ing rebuffs day after day? Did she not 
realize that he was crucified daily on 
her account —to think that he, who had 
promised to love and cherish her, should 
have failed so ignominiously even as a 
bread-winner? Was not that more pun- 
ishment than one heart could bear, with- 
out those hard, cruel words? 

“No,” he thought, while a gleam of 
hope changed for a moment the grief- 
stricken expression on his face—“ No, 
she must realize that my suffering and 
disappointment are as great as hers, and 
she did not mean what she said. No, 
no, poor lassie, she’s tired, tired out, 
and she did not think how her heartless 
words would wound me—unless,” with 
a terrible fear tugging at his heart, 
“unless she be really going mad. Mad! 
Oh, God,” he groaned, “not that, not 
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that! Ideserve the reproaches, but not 
that!” 

Unconsciously he cried aloud, and 
Dorothy awoke with a start from the 
reverie into which she had fallen. She 
turned her eyes full upon her husband 
and looked at him as at some object 
far, very far away. Gradually he seemed 
to come nearer to her, and she then said 
gently : 

“ Why, Robert, what a ghastly face 
thee has!” and after a moment’s pause 
—‘See, my fingers are slim and deli- 
cate,” holding up her frail white hands, 
“but they feel so strong to-night,” in a 
soft, caressing voice—“ so strong that I 
think I could clasp them about thy 
throat till the color should fly to thy 
corpse-like face.” 

She had pushed back from the table 
and was smiling in a horrible way. Rob- 
ert gazed at her with anguish and de- 
spair in his great, true eyes. 

“Mad!” he whispered, “ mad !—my 
God, have I brought this upon her!” 

In the moments of awful stillness, 
which seemed to the agonized man like 
years, while husband and wife sat star- 
ing at each other, a faint cry came from 
the sitting-room. 

The next instant Robert was trem- 
blingly unwrapping the babe whom he 
had brought so carefully home and 
whom for the past half hour he had for- 
gotten. When he heard its cry the 
thought came to him like an inspiration 
—he must make Dorothy cry, and the 
child must be his instrument. He had 
heard, where or when he could not 
recall, but he knew he had heard 
that persons in Dorothy’s condition 
could be saved if they could be made to 
weep. He remembered now that it had 
been months since Dorothy had shed 
tears. He cursed himself for an idiot 
not to have realized more fully the 
struggle she was making to be brave 
and keep up. Pray God it was not yet 
too late! Her mind had always been 
stronger than her body, but now she 
had taxed it too far; the inward griev- 
ing and brooding had accomplished 
this dreadful thing. Oh, if she had 
only cried out her despair on his breast, 
instead of giving him a smile and bear- 
ing her heartbreak alone! 

These thoughts flew through Robert's 
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brain far more quickly than his unac- 
customed fingers undid the baby-wrap- 
pings and straightened out the little 
clothes. In a short time, however, he 
had the babe ready, and standing quite 
still for a moment to steady his shaking 
hands, he prayed that words to touch 
the mother-heart might be given him. 
Then taking the child in his arms he 
returned to the dining-room and laid: 
the small bundle across’ his wife’s 
knees. 

When Robert could speak, his words 
were few and simple, but his voice was 
soft and infinitely tender. 

“ Dorothy, sweet wife, this wee, help- 
less bairnie I found by the roadside, 
where she had been left by some heart- 
less parent to the mercy of the passing. 
stranger. Thee both are lonely, lass ; 
thee need each other. She will comfort 
thee.”’ Then, sinking his voice to a whis- 
per and stooping till his lips touched 
the soft brown hair, ‘She is very like 
our own wee, lost darling.” 

He could say no more; indeed he 
could scarcely stand, he was so weak with 
anxiety. The result of his experiment 
was a matter of life and death to him 
and of more than that to Dorothy. He 
watched her face for the slightest 
change. She still stared rigidly, with 
that fixed and horrible smile. Would 
she never notice the child ? 

The babe, as though weary of the si- 
lence, stretched up her dimpled hands 
and began making that peculiar, soft, 
cooing noise which signifies perfect 
baby satisfaction and content. 

At the sound the tense lines in Dor- 
othy’s face relaxed, the smile faded, and 
she looked down on the crowing child. 
Her whole expression softened, her lips 
quivered, and then—oh blessed sight— 
the tears slowly trickled down her cheeks 
and dropped upon the infant’s laughing 
face. 

Faster and faster they came as she 
clasped the little form to her breast and 
felt the tiny hands on her neck. Such 
sobs shook her frail body as would 
have torn Robert’s heartstrings at an- 
other time, but now he only said, as he 
knelt down and took wife and child in 
his arms: 

“Thank God for the tears ; and, oh, 
God bless the bairnie! ” 





THE AMERICAN 
By Clifton 


T is unfortunate that the Jews are 
| regarded as different from other 

persons, further than their distinc- 
tive creed and its influence. Perhaps 
this misconception goes back to the 
Biblical phrase “the peculiar people,” 
using it in the modern instead of the 
ancient sense of the “chosen.” How- 
ever it be, the American Jew is in reality 
very much like his Christian neighbor 
in virtues, and even in vices. The 
naturally nervous temperament of the 
Jew has made him especially sensitive 
to the influence of environment, and 
even when he was still in the medieval 
ghetto he did not fail to borrow cus- 
toms, superstitions, and ideas from 
those beyond the walls, at the same 
time that he also gave of his own wis- 
dom and folly. The American Jew, 
born and reared in the United States, 
bears a striking resemblance to the 
American Christian, and he cannot just- 
ly be blamed if he resents being treated 
as a peculiar species of the genus hu- 
manum. 

It is all the more surprising, then, to 
see a young Jew put forth an essay on 
“The American Jewish Minister and 
His Work,” in Gopry’s Magazine for 
February. This is especially regrettable, 
because the young man seemed to for- 
get that he was writing for the general 
public, and gave utterance to some half- 
truths and misstatements, which that 
public is not in a position to correct. 
Mr. Bernheimer, the author of this arti- 
cle, is doubtless sincere, but unfortu- 
nately for him and his readers he has not 
observed either widely or deeply. Were 
matters as he states, Judaism in Amer- 
ica would be in a sorry plight, indeed. 
For, with a time-serving, sensational, 
uncultured ministry, what religion could 
thrive? This writer’s theories, happily, 
do not agree with the facts, or there 
would be no Jews or Judaism within a 
generation. It is not necessary here to 
explain the causes of Mr. Bernheimer’s 
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RABBI AS HE IS* 
Harby Levy 


misconception ; but the general public 
deserves to know the truth, and ought 
to understand the American rabbi as 
he is, now that the question has been 
raised. 
THE AMERICAN-BORN RABBI 
In the first place, the rabbi of Amer- 
ican birth and training is the creation 
of the last fifteen years. The oldest of 
these rabbis is not more than forty 
years of age, if that ; so it would be un- 
reasonable to expect the maturity of 
sages of these young men. But we have 
a right to expect of them the best that 
can be looked for in men of their age, 
energy and enterprise. Fifteen years is 
a trifle in the development of a faith 
which looks back upon centuries of 
growth, yet the indications of these few 
years are far from being unsatisfactory. 
There is an activity and vigor unparal- 
leled in American Jewish history. The 
young rabbis were instinct with the 
American spirit, and were not ashamed 
to learn from the methods practised in 
the churches. They were wise enough 
to recognize the necessity for church 
organizations, and under their influence 
congregational and national societies 
were formed. As a result the life of 
the congregations was quickened, the 
membership was increased, and in many 
instances new and larger temples be- 
came necessary. Special attention was 
devoted to the religious schools, result- 
ing in their reorganization and the ap- 
plication of improved methods. A new 
interest was aroused in Judaism, result- 
ing in such national organizations as 
the Jewish Publication Society, the 
Council of Jewish Women, and the Jew- 
ish Chautauqua Society. The wide- 
spread interest in the Jewish faith was 
especially remarkable when compared 
with the general tendency away from 
religion. There may have been other 
forces at work, but it is at least a strange 
coincidence that this revival has oc- 
curred just when the young American 
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rabbis were at work. To the unpreju- 
diced observer the result must appear 
remarkable. Yet the result is the best 
test of any movement or set of men. 
The American rabbi is not afraid to be 
judged by his work, even though he is 
as ready as any to admit its imperfec- 
tions. The rabbi does not claim abso- 
lute perfection, nor is the American rab- 
binate altogether different from the rest 
of the American clergy. 


A LONG PREPARATION 


THERE are some differences, it is true. 
The course of preparatory study covers a 
long period of time. The course of the 
Hebrew Union College extends through 
eight years, and no one can be graduated 
therefrom unless he has passed through 
some university. The problems with 
which the young rabbi has to deal are 
somewhat more complex than those 
which meet the young Christian minis- 
ter. He has had to use all of his prac- 
tical power in reorganizing many of the 
congregations to which he has been 
“called.” They were young, and fre- 


quently made mistakes, as all young men 


do. They were not always politic, and 
on that account sometimes aroused un- 
necessary antagonisms; but these were 
faults of enthusiasm, not altogether 
reprehensible. The charge that many 
of the rabbis “regarded their vocation 
merely as a profession” would never 
have been made had the writer consid- 
ered the age at which that choice is 
made. Boys of fifteen choose their vo- 
cations, no matter what they be, with 
the loftiest ideals. Whether they are 
attracted to medicine, law, or the min- 
istry, they make their choice with a 
view to much more than earning a live- 
lihood. The average age of those en- 
tering the rabbinical: colleges is not 
more than fifteen. It may be true that 
some rabbis have lost their ideal view 
of their profession in later life, but they 
are the exceptions, just as there are a 
few non-Jewish ministers who abuse 
their high office, and regard it as a mere 
‘“‘profession,” or means of living a lazy 
life. But these men, no matter what 
their pretended creed, soon sink into 
obscurity, for the false cannot prosper. 
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AS TO SENSATIONALISM 


A Great deal of nonsense has been 
written about sensationalism in the pul- 
pit. Humbug and sensationalism are 
all the world apart. A minister who is 
not sensational, in the best sense, is 
nothing but a weekly soporific. It is 
the duty of the preacher to put his 
truth in so striking a way that it will go 
home. The only purpose of his office 
is to impress his truths upon the minds 
of his hearers. There is nothing so 
sensational as the truth, and the truth- 
speaker and truth-preacher must be 
sensational. The Bible itself is the 
most sensational book ever written— 
for it is not afraid to call a spade a 
spade. No doubt Isaiah and Jeremiah 
were accused of being sensational. They 
created more than one sensation, and 
would have been untrue to their mis- 
sion had they not doneso. They wanted 
to stir men’s hearts, and the modern 
preacher stands in their places. What 
is more sensational than Ezekiel’s 
vision of the “valley of dry bones”? 
Yet a modern preacher who should 
parallel that vision in his sermon would 
certainly be accused of sensationalism. 
There should be a truce to such criti- 
cism. No two men agree as to the 
methods of presenting an idea. An 
honest man has a right to select any 
means which seems best to convey his 
teachings to his hearers. Where any 
one merely assumes a peculiarity for 
self-advertisement it is as disgusting as 
any other affectation or unreality in the 
pulpit—or, for that matter, anywhere 
else. There are very few men of any 
faith who are so untrue to themselves 
as so to prostitute their office. But if 
we are to brand every forcible speaker 
a sensationalist we shall sentence every 
congregation to a weekly nap. There 
is already too much of this. The dis- 
tinction between the humbug and the 
real sensationalist is very simple. The 
charlatan resorts to extraordinary meth- 
ods for their own sake, the true preacher 
uses them for the’single purpose of at- 
tracting attention to the truth and 
rousing his followers to accept it as he 
sees it. Notwithstanding the current 
impression, so frequently voiced by the 
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press, that charlatanism is growing, 
it may seriously be doubted whether 
a half-a-dozen such humbugs could 
be found in the churches of all the 
creeds together in the city of Greater 
New York. That there are many forcible 
speakers in the pulpits of this city is a 
good indication that the congregations 
are alive. 


POPULAR SERMONS 


Tue point has also been raised that 
many a sermon delivered in Jewish tem- 
ples is based upon no text selected from 
the Bible, but deals with a “ popular 
novel, the financial question, or the so- 
cial evil.” It is true, and we may be 
thankful for it. Many ministers have 
made themselves ridiculous by the way 
in which they have twisted and tortured 
the Bible-text to make it “fit” their 
sermons. Is it not more honest to say 
that there are conditions which must be 
met and dealt with to-day of which the 
Biblical writers had no conception, for 
which there is no text in the Bible? If 
the preacher is merely an expounder of 
the Bible he must go no further—but 


if, as is generally admitted, he is the 
expounder of the moral life for the bene- 
fit of his followers, what book or litera- 
ture can limit him? Is it not more hon- 
est to take no text from the Bible than 
to select one and distort it to suit his 
purpose? Is all the truth shut up be- 


tween the covers of the Bible? If so, 
every moralist of the last two thousand 
years has lived and worked in vain. 
Another rather immature observation 
is that there “has been a tendency to 
exaggerate the importance of oratorical 
effort in the pulpit.” This is hardly 
possible, for its importance cannot well 
be exaggerated. If all of the graces 
which training can cultivate are appre- 
ciated in an after-dinner speaker, shall 
they be considered wasted in the preach- 
er? Ifthe work of teaching morality 
to the world be the most necessary and 
the noblest of tasks, can any means of 
doing this work effectively be neglected 
rightly ? Other things being equal, the 
man who stumbles over his words, 
whose voice does not carry beyond the 
first six benches, will never accom- 
plish nearly as much in convincing his 
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hearers as he who pleasantly and easily 
addresses every one within the four 
walls of his temple. Of course, there 
are insincere men, who think that they 
can hide paucity of ideas by a plethora 
of words, but nothing collapses so 
promptly as a bag of wind at the least 
puncture. The people in our syna- 
gogues and churches are right in de- 
manding the very best of their religieus 
teachers. They want honest men, sin- 
cere and godly men, but all of the sin- 
cerity and godliness is wasted if made 
ineffective by a limping delivery and 
weak vocal organs. Mr. Bernheimer 
seems to lack a clear perception of the 
office of the minister—it is, unless I am 
mistaken, the effective uplifting of his 
congregation. No quality that he can 
possess or acquire will be wasted ; depth 
of knowledge and feeling, practical 
power and executive ability, tact and 
eloquence, all these and more will serve 
him in good stead and advance the 
cause for which he stands. 


CULTURED MINISTERS 


Nor is it true, as that young writer 
states, that “the Jewish ministry in this 
country has not attracted cultured 
young men who enter the other learned 
professions.” Hisacquaintance with the 
young rabbis of the United States must 
be most cursory. I do not hold that 
the sons of the wealthiest men crowd our 
rabbinical colleges ; perhaps it is just as 
well that they do not, for they are not 
always most truly cultured—but the 
young American rabbis come from the 
great middle class, the very backbone 
of the American people. That class 
from which some of the greatest Ameri- 
cans have risen. Abraham Lincoln’s 
parents would hardly have been wel- 
comed by New York's “exclusive set.” 
James A. Garfield might have had some 
difficulty in passing from the tow-path 
to one of New York’s private schools— 
but men like these, of this same “ class,” 
have made the United States. It is 
ridiculous to talk about “the cultured 
class ” in our land of popular education. 
No class has the monopoly of culture. 
Neither Mr. Bernheimer nor any one 
else can justly say of any body of fifty 
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men that they do not come from the 
cultured class. Some of these young 
rabbis are of the more ancient Portu- 
guese stock, others are descended from 
German parents, a few have Russian 
blood in their veins—but as a whole it 
would be difficult to point to an equal 
number of Jews of any other profession 
who are more nearly “cultured young 
men.” Another observation that “ quite 
a number of men of inferior grade oc- 
cupy pulpits to-day ” has as little foun- 
dation in fact as his other statements. 
It is natural that there mtst be superior 
and inferior in every profession, and 
that the inferior should be more numer- 
ous. No friend of the rabbis would 
claim they are all “superior” men. 
But if this rather careless writer means 
that the rabbis are inferior to the gen- 
eral mass of congregants, the only other 
sense of his words, he simply does not 
know. Nor does the implication that 
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the present rabbis are not sincere, lying 
in his threat that hereafter “there will 
be brought forth a class of ministers 
. sermonizing (sic) in their own per- 

sons the lessons that they teach,” carry 
much weight in the face of the respect 
which the American rabbi enjoys from 
Jew and Christian alike. 

But why go further and try to “ crush 
a flea with a millstone”? The American 
rabbi as he is and the work which he 
has done and is still doing, are the liv- 
ing refutation of all “sensational ” at- 
tacks made by the unthinking. Had 
Mr. Bernheimer understood his subject 
better he would never have written his 
article, and the readers of Gopry’s Maaa- 
zing would have been spared the neces- 
sity for revising the misconceptions 
gathered from it. 

The American rabbi is not unworthy 
of the position that he holds or he could 
not retain it. 
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HARVARD EPISODES. 
Flandrau. Cloth, $1.25. 
Boston.) 


Here is a second Book of Snobs. 
Snob, Jr., is the hero under various 
shapes. 

In the suburbs of Boston there is a 
certain university in whose complicated 
and heterogeneous mass certain general 
phenomena seem to manifest them- 
selves to the eyes of the outer world. 
To a vast multitude of collegians and 
laymen, the word “ Harvard ” conveys 
certain definite attributes. They are 
not always of the sort that provoke ad- 
miration or affection. 

Some Harvard men indignantly deny 
that Harvard is Harvardish. Others 








confess all the outsiders complain of, 
and add more ; and, 'ike good foster- 
children, go on loving their Alma Mater 
in their own way, and admiring her for 
her tremendous services to this country, 
services which no other college ap- 
proaches and which it is fairly dum- 
founding to aggregate. 

But what is known as the distinctly 
Harvard spirit is distinctly shocking 
to an outsider. Part of the idea is ex- 
pressed in this speech of Haydock’s — 
and Haydock’s is the most likeable of 
the characters in Mr. Flandrau’s book. 


‘“* Outsiders misunderstand the attitude; 
Eleanor, for example.” Eleanor was a cousin 
with Yale affinities. ‘‘I had to snub Eleanor 
once for saying, before a lot of people, that 
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whenever she wanted to flatter a Harvard man, 
she told him he was blasé, and if that didn’t 
work, she called him a cynic, and if even that 
wouldn’t bring him round, she hinted that he 
didn’t believe in God. Eleanor is ex- 
cessively cheap at times. We’re not ‘cynical’ 
and we're not ‘ blasé’ and whether or not we 
believe in God is nobody’s business. If we 
don’t drool about the things here we care for 
very much, it’s because people who do are in- 
decent ; they bore us.” 


Perhaps here is the whole secret. 
The rest of the world likes to “ drool” 
about the things it cares for very much, 
and prefers such droolery to that upon 
matters of no interest. So, when the 
outer man drools and the Harvard man 
shows that he thinks him “indecent” 
and a bore, the outer man gnashes his 
teeth. 

But by the confession of this author, 
snobbery is certainly a vital force in 
Harvard, and most of these stories con- 
cernitone way oranother. There is the 


man who is so anxious to know one of 
the men who have Harvardian prestige, 
that when he finds one of these great 
youth uproariously drunk in the wee 
Sma’s he endures his slobbering maud- 
linity with lickspittle enthusiasm, takes 


the fellow to his own room, and rever- 
ently keeps away all day till His Majesty 
is gone. Then when the great youth 
drops in later to express his lofty grati- 
tude, the tragedy of toadyism is that he 
does not bestow upon the suppliant that 
desire of his life, an invitation to call on 
him at his room! This edifying soul- 
study of fifty-six pages is called “The 
Chance.” The Toady had his and lost it. 

“ Wolcott the Magnificent ” is a mag- 
nificent brute of the most open assump- 
tion. The story of him concerns his 
tutor, whom he unwittingly keeps from 
starving, and to whom he unwittingly 
gives a suit of discarded clothes. Dis- 
covering the man in the suit, Wolcott 
goes into a frenzy of laughter. The 
tutor is deeply offended; though of 
course Wolcott couldn’t apologize. The 
tutor rises in power and finally keeps 
Wolcott out of a society. Later he 
learns that it was Wolcott on whose 
bounty and clothes he had prospered 
and he apologizes, whereupon Wolcott 
magnificently patronizes him with talk 
of friendship. 

“ The Serpent's Tooth ” describes the 
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discomfiture of a student who had 
gained much prestige on account of a 
portrait of his mother. She seems very 
elegant in a décolleté gown and very 
haughty of manner—an unnatural ap- 
pearance her son had bullied her into 
assuming for the purpose of this picture. 
Upon a group of youth admiring her 
picture, the mother enters and proves 
to be a plain motherly person. Which 
causes the callow visitors and the pious 
son immense embarrassment. 

These students are entirely too fond, 
for young men, of using the words 
“bore,” “it’s all very distressing,” and 
“really you mustn’t” and other trite 
and sickly expressions that give one the 
feeling that the author writes with a 
monocle. 

But it is only half a criticism that 
concerns itself with the subject-matter 
of a writer, particularly a writer of fic- 
tion. It is only truth to say that Mr. 
Flandrau’s manner, while somewhat 
posing of sophistication and indiffer- 
ence, shows distinctly the literary touch. 
It is true that of one of his characters, 
he says, “he laid awake an hour,” and 
the opening sentences of the first story 
are awkward, but the average of his 
technic is high. It is a distinct literary 
advance on the usual college story, 
though Mr. Post’s “ Harvard Stories” 
were much more wholesome and pict- 
uresque reading. 

Mr. Flandrau has drawn a few very 
neat pictures, such as the picture of 
Cambridge at night, and his dialogue 
seems absolutely faithful, graphic, and 
typical. His work deserves the high 
praise, that it carries conviction. But 
it is a terrible conviction of Harvard 
life, or, more correctly, of one corner of 
it. And the best houses have their 
murky corners. 


THE CHorps oF Lire. Poems by Charles 
H. Crandall. Cloth, $1. Printed for the 
Author, Springdale, Conn. 


If Horace’s trite phrase could be trans- 
lated “golden mediocrity,” it would 
describe Mr. Crandall’s verse accurately. 
It shows no lack of skill that will furnish 
food for ridicule and it has no power to 
carry one off his feet. It is good hon- 
est poetry of an occasional degree of 
pleasantness that is almost captivating. 
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Mr. Crandall takes a view of life that 
is eminently sane, and evidently puri- 
fied by much communion with outdoor 
nature. He makes himself the com- 
panion of the riotous “September 
Gale”; he even has a good word for 
the author of “The Beautiful Snow,” 
who, as he says, is hidden by the very 
snow he sang—hidden safely from an 
indignant world. He chants melliflu- 
ently of a country town 


Nor can I sing—without a throb that thrills— 
My native village in the northern hills, 

Round which Ondawa loves to sweetly linger, 
Wearing her weirs like gems upon her finger. 


Mr. Crandall is content and optimistic 
and cries cheerily in a poem called 
* Love Forever ” : 


Yes, the gods are dumb and dead, 
But the bobolink sings on! 

And the bluebird, overhead, 
Pipes his joy when day has won 
Fair Aurora’s blushing face 
Hidden in a cloudy lace. 

While the pipe of Pan is still, 

Let the new world have its will ! 


Yes, the gods are dumb and dead ; 
Never naiad from the rushes 
Shrieks at panting faun that pushes 
Through the bushes where she sped, 
But a maid can charm us now, 
Sitting ’neath the apple bough, 
Where the snowy blossoms flying 
Mingle with the music sighing, 
And the petals of her song 

By the breeze are borne along. 
Lovers by the trysting tree 

Care not if they never see 

Chaste Diana on the lea ; 

Roaming round the firefly camp 
They shall covet not the lamp 
Psyche carried through the damp. 


Whispering to his bashful love, 
Every lover seems a Jove, 
Stooping from some sphere above. 
So the maiden in the morn 
Seemeth to the swain, love-lorn, 
Venus, from the sea, new-born ! 
What if gods are dumb and dead, 
So that Love lives on instead, 
And the roses touch and wed ? 
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In a didactic vein he moralizes blithely 
and without a trace of morbid humor. 
Thus of a good man he writes : 


A life that was simple and true 

Was chosen to meet a great need ; 
Through each rift of a duty to do 

Sprang a glory of sunburst—a deed— 
Till he walked on a world that was new, 

And the sound of his name was a creed. 


A thoroughly good piece of verse 
also is his ‘‘ Where Shall we Bury 
Him?” And there are a number of 
sonnets written with great smoothness 
of dovetailing. Such books as these 
stimulate the soul heathily. If they are 
mediocrity, they are also golden. 

THE CARNIVAL OF 
Poems. 
Cloth $1. 


VENICE, and other 
By Florence Danforth Newcomb. 
(F. Tennyson Neely, New York.) 


By means of filling only half of each 
page the author has managed to make 
a small bookful of verse. The necessity 
for the collection does not transpire, 
however, and while the metre and rime 
are generally correct.and the thoughts 
all well established by the consensus of 
an infinite number of previous versifiers, 
there is no trace of pure poetry in 
them. 

The author has one original touch in 
this line 


And gay Venetians quickly hie. 


They do not seem to hie anywhere in 


particular ; they simply “hie.” Of her 
native State she writes this remarkable 
eulogium : 


And her men are both brave and chivalrous, 
Both manly and tender are they, 

Their homes and their firesides are sacred, 
Love rules them by night and by day. 

All over the page of our nation 
Kentucky has written her name, 

Art, finance and history’s chaplets 
Record with proud triumph the same. 


Most of the poems of the book are 
evidently written on the death of a be- 
loved child. There is something inex- 
pressibly painful about inefficient ex- 
pression of grief in verse. 
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Have we an Aristocracy ? 


() NE of our long established publi- 


cations, burdened with its re- 
sponsibility to the public, and 

fairly sagging at the middle with the 
weight of this great care, thus comments 
on certain events of recent occurrence. 
“ Ancestry, family descent, and all that 
sort of thing, is desirable, but you can’t 
rank among the ‘society’ so-called, of 
America, unless you have money. The 
aristocracy of wealth is the aristocracy.” 
The trouble with the writer of these 
remarks is that he is afflicted with a sort 
of astigmatism of the common-sense ; 
he sees the world through glasses that 
need wiping off; possibly his “liver ain’t 
right,” as the old time country doctor 
used to say. Seeing a part of a thing, 
he fails to comprehend the whole, and 
therefore draws inaccurate conclusions 
from his premises. The “aristocracy of 
wealth,” as some are pleased to call it, is 
not the aristocracy of the land. The 
“aristocrats” of any country are its 
“best” people. Surely America is not 
the land in which it can be proved that 
the richest, or plutocrat classes, are 
exclusively the best people. It is quite 
true that there have grown up, in recent 
years, several sets of mortals, who think 
that they alone are the aristocracy of the 
United States; but it does not follow 
from this that they are. To put the case 
tersely, there is no such thing as an 
aristocracy of class in the United States 
to-day, and there never will be while our 
constitution and laws remain. Cliques 
of self-styled aristocrats will probably 
continue to rise and fall, from time to 








time, as has always been the case; socie- 
ties of vain and ambitious people will 
continue to perform the never-ending 
“our set” act that has marked the 
drama of human life since the days of 
Noah ; family, ancestry, race, and wealth, 
each in its way, will set up their claims 
to aristocracy; but none will ever be- 
come sufficiently powerful to ultimately 
compel the people of the nation to 
recognize them as supreme. Nor will 
any of these self-styled aristocracies 
long prevail, for the simple reason that 
they have no hereditary privilege, and no 
assurance that their claims hold good 
for the future: and without the assur- 
ance of perpetuity of rank, from genera- 
tion to generation, no class aristocracy 
can be established. Furthermore, the 
weakest of all the aristocracies of a 
republic like the United States is an 
aristocracy of wealth ; for an aristocracy 
of wealth without hereditary title and 
rank can only prevail by remaining rich. 
Facts show that it is seldom that great 
wealth remains in a single family longer 
than*two generations; rarely indeed 
does it outlast more than one. How 
many of the wealthy families of to-day 
can point to a wealthy line of ancestors? 
Few of them can trace back even to’ a 
grandfather. How many of to-day’s 
millionaires can be certain that their 
children’s children will not be poor? 
It simply is impossible to create an 
American aristocracy based on money, 
because the foundation is insecure, and 
the consequences that followits destruc- 
tion are certain. An aristocracy based 
on ancestry, family achievement or 
brains, may endure for a time, but an 
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aristocracy based on mere money can 
have no certainty of existence beyond 
the moment. The rich of this year are 
the poor of last year; the pauper of 
to-day was Croesus of yesterday. In a 
free republic, which permits no entail- 
ment of land, no heredity of title, and 
no escape from contract obligations and 
debts by privilege of nobility, the estab- 
lishment of an aristocracy of wealth is 
impossible. 


A Gastronomic [liracle 


Our esteemed and decorous contem- 
porary, the Ladies’ Home Journal, re- 
cently set housekeeping critics by the 
ears by the publication of an article 
that tells how a family of four persons 
ina Western town live on $200 a year. 
The statements are interesting (as sta- 
tistics) and would, perhaps, seem to 
prove the proposition once made by a 
certain capitalist, that if the poor classes 
would learn how to live they need not 
be anxious to become rich. We quote 
from the article: 

Living in a small Wisconsin town he has 
the advantage of cheap rents, his house cost- 
ing him $36 per year. His other expenses 
are: Provisions, $94.82; clothing and foot-wear, 
$38 ; magazines and newspapers, $5; inci- 
dentals, $40. The family comprises husband, 
wife and two children. 


Passing over the items of rent, shoes, 
literature and incidentals, let us con- 


sider the main item—provisions. Of 
course, it is understood that there are 
no ‘donation parties,” gifts from 
“ Aunt Sarah,” “ pick-ups ” and the like 
to enlarge the contents of the daily 
larder, else the statistics would fail. 
All provisions must be paid for in 
money. The writer says: 

Our meals we find abundant in quantity 
and variety. For breakfast we have coffee, 
coffee-cake, bread and butter, with eggs or 
fried ham occasionally. For dinner we have 
boiled potatoes with butter gravy, boiled cab- 
bage or other vegetables, and pudding or 
pie, and coffee. Sometimes we have pork 
and beans, and sometimes some egg prepara- 
tion, as potato pancakes, dumplings, etc., 
while with one meal in the week we have 
meat. For supper we have the remains of our 
dinner, with fried or baked potatoes, and eggs. 
We have coffee with every meal. 


These statements, reduced to figures, 
mean that four people are well fed for 
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252 cents a day, or about 6} cents 
apiece. This is what may, in the lan- 
guage of the epoch, be termed “getting 
it down fine”; too fine, let us hope, to 
admit of the establishment of a new 
commercial doctrine that shall lead to 
the reduction of wages; for let it be 
added here, that the man of this family 
earns $400 a year and claims to save 
$200. Were he a shrewd person he 
would not publish the fact, since, being 
a school-teacher, it might tempt the 
Board of Education to reduce his sal- 
ary to the amount needed for his fam- 
ily, thus saving the tax-payers good 
money that is now being spent to help 
make him a “bloated bank depositor.” 
Public moneys should not be wasted. 
But that is another subject. 

The main point is this: Are these 
figures really of sufficient accuracy to be 
of any value, excepting as a curiosity ? 
They certainly would be difficult to 
verify. The bill for coffee alone (as- 
suming that the family use real coffee), 
to say nothing of butter, sugar, fuel 
with which to cook, and the other odds 
and ends of housekeeping, would be in- 
teresting to see; and one cannot but 
feel, despite the clearness of the asser- 
tions, that there must be some “free sup- 
plies ” somewhere in the general heap. 

Of course, it is possible for a family 
to spend only $200 a year in supplies 
if they can get enough extra supplies 
gratis to make the measure of the do- 
mestic larder even with the demands of 
the domestic digestion. A Tennessee 
corn-cracker, or a backwoods negro, 
living in a squatter’s cabin and forag- 
ing for food in various ways, could, 
with $200, live quite ‘‘ up to style ” from 
his point of view ; but in that case he is 
not literally living on $200 a year. But 
when it has come to such a pass that a 
Western schoolmaster is able to limit 
his total expenses to that sum and live 
well, one of two things has happened: 
The age of miracles is at hand or statis- 
tics have ceased to state facts. 

A singular thing about this family is 
that, like us weaker mortals, they seem 
to be extravagant. They actually spend 
$5 for newspapers and magazines! Any 
publisher could give them points on the 
avoidance of that folly. Why should 
they not emulate the example of their 
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rich neighbors and send for “sample 
copies” under pretence of wanting to 
subscribe? Or they might borrow of 
others, as others do ; or join a club and 
get all the publications free. Again, 
look at that incidental bill, large enough 
in proportion to the food bill to alarm 
a conscientious legislator were it pre- 
sented by the “expense committee ” of 
a representative body, and actually ex- 
ceeding the bill for clothing and shoes. 
They drink too much coffee, too ; it’s 
extravagant and bad for their health, 
especially the children’s. Altogether, 
it is apparent to the conservative fin- 
ancier that these people have not yet 
learned to properly divide their appro- 
priations. With a food bill of $94.82, 
the payment of $5 for periodical litera- 
ture and $40 for mysterious “ inci- 
dentals” is unwise; and a due regard 
for the welfare of all would suggest that 
these $45 be invested in more potatoes, 
more meat, and more eggs. It is not 
good to starve the body that the mind 
may be over-fed. ; 
And, finally, what does it all amount 
to, anyhow? What good does it prove? 


What improvement in our social condi- 


tions does it suggest? Does it prove 
that wages are too high (few, remember, 
can save half of their earnings; even a 
millionaire does not accomplish this) ; 
does it prove that wages should be in- 
creased that men may save more; or 
does it appeal to the world for those 
who, having little, can manage to live on 
half that little, and against those who, 
not being able to rent houses at $3 a 
month, ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves, because out of their little they 
cannot lay up treasure to the extent of 
half that pittance? The conundrum is 
perplexing. 


Inheritance Not a Right 


Tuer: is often confusion in the minds 
of people concerning what they are 
pleased to call their “right of inheri- 
tance.” Now, the fact is that inheritance 
is never a right, from the viewpoint of 
the law, excepting where contract has 
been made, or value been given in re- 
turn. If a man promises to will his 
property to another on condition that 
that other shall serve him during his 
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lifetime as payment for the pledged 
inheritance, there is undoubtedly a 
“right” of inheritance established. It 
is not necessary that the contract be in 
writing, though it is best that it should 
be. Proof of such a contract is suffi- 
cient. Cases of this nature have been 
tried in the courts, and generally, when 
the agreement was proved, and the ser- 
vice given by the plaintiff made mani- 
fest, the ruling has been in favor of the 
right to inherit. Outside of these cases 
of contract, however, there is no right 
of inheritance. Inheritance, in fact, is 
not a right at all, but a privilege granted 
by the law to certain persons, under 
fixed rules. The next of kin, for exam- 
ple, inherit the property of one de- 
ceased, by privilege granted by law, not 
because they have any inherent right to 
the property. Where there are no so- 
called “heirs” to claim this property, 
the State takes it; and it is just here 
that the “right of inheritance” rests. 
When a man dies he becomes nothing ; 
he is nil; he has naught; he cannot 
possess anything ; he can give nothing. 
He does not exist, and cannot, there- 
fore, have any authority over anything. 
If there were no government and no 
law, that which he had when living 
would, at his death, belong to nobody, 
or to anybody who might take it. This 
is the natural condition of things that 
would ensue upon a man’s death in the 
absence of all social organization. Rec- 
ognizing this fact, the government and 
its agent, the law, step in, and, as the 
general representatives of all the people, 
take that which the man dying has left, 
as a precaution against the unwise and 
savage methods of nature. Then, recog- 
nizing the justice of a man’s claim to 
have something to say about that which 
he, presumably, has acquired by his 
labor, the government, by the law, de- 
crees; first, that if the man has made 
a will during his lifetime, that will shall 
be respected in so far as it is consistent 
with the law; and, second, that if no 
will has been made by deceased, his 
once property shall be distributed ac- 
cording to certain fixed principles ex- 
pressed in the law. In other words, the 
government, recognizing certain natural 
desires of mankind, endeavors to dis- 
tribute the property, once owned by the 
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man now dead, among those who are, 
by common consent of mankind, most 
likely to be the people to whom he 
would wish to give it, were he living. 
Inheritance, then, is simply a privilege 
granted by the government, and revok- 
able at the will of the supreme power. 
It is never a right per se, excepting in 
cases of contract, where it at once ceases 
to be inheritance in its true sense. 
Briefly stated, when a man dies, leaving 
no unfulfilled contracts, the government 
takes the property once his, and dis- 
tributes it, by privilege, not right, to 
certain classes of persons, who are priv- 
ileged by the courtesy of the govern- 
ment to receive it. There is no such 
thing as a natural right of inheritance 
in material property. Whether the laws 
are always just and correct in matters 
of property is a subject not pertinent 
here. But the right of the law to take 
is clear; and it is from the law, and not 
from the dead, that all privilege of in- 
heritance comes. Without the restrain- 
ing power of the law, the scramble for 
a dead man’s abandoned property would 
result in acts that might even lead to 
anarchy and the disruption of the whole 
social fabric. 


The Horrible Child 


Tur Horrible Child is loose again. 
Announcements in the newspapers tell 
us that, in this particular instance, he 
happens to be of the learned order of 
horrible children. This brand of infant 
prodigy is especially dangerous ; and 
measures should be taken at once to 
suppress the specimen, now at large, 
ere it be too late. The description 
given of this creature is terrifying to 
sedate and conservative baby-lovers. 
At three years of age he already “knows 
it all,” and still goes on. It is recorded 
of this younker that, at the age of eigh- 
teen months, he began to make inquiries 
of his grandmother, a good but unwise 
woman, concerning the signs on the 
streets; and that, in this underhanded 
way, he soon learned to read, before his 
fell purpose was discovered. Next, he 
began to read for himself; until, at three 
years of age, he has mastered that which 
no normal child of three should learn, 
and is become an inveterate reader of 
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the daily newspapers. We are informed 
that reliable persons who have inter- 
viewed him say that he can read cor- 
rectly anything that he sees in print, 
and that he also pronounces the words 
of his language with as much accuracy 
as anyone. They also state that this 
boy-wonder possesses an extraordinary 
gift for retaining “mnemonic impres- 
sions,” which is simply dreadful at his 
age, and good reason for his immediate 
confinement in a strict nursery, where 
he must associate with dolls, squeaka- 
boos, and other things proper to his 
years and learn to become a child. To 
turn him out upon an innocent public 
will be little short of a sin against the 
welfare and peace of society. We al- 


ready have more than enough “ Boy 
Orators,” “ Boy Preachers,” ‘‘ Boy Edi- 
tors,” ‘Boy Philosophers,” and other 
monsters of kindred inclination toward 
infallibility and omniscience at the ten- 
der age of paregoric, swaddling-clothes, 
and pap. 


A Suggestion for Educators 


Tuts is the age of writing. More 
people try it than other people would 
believe. Does it follow from this, how- 
ever, that it is wise to teach all children 
at school the art of literary composi- 
tion? Of course, it goes without say- 
ing that no child is properly educated 
who cannot write a grammatical and 
well-worded letter, who cannot say what 
he wishes to say by pen and ink in a 
correct and lucid way. But is it neces- 
sary to make it an iron-bound law of 
the school-house that every child must 
be taught literary composition? Take, 
for example, a class of one hundred pu- 
pils in any school, and compare the re- 
sults of their work when ‘“ composition- 
day” is come. An examination of the 
“compositions ” will prove to any com- 
petent critic that, with few exceptions, 
the pupils are utterly unfitted, in tem- 
perament and talent, for literary work, 
and that not two per centum of them 
will ever, excepting under compulsion, 
put pen to paper, save for business pur- 
poses or personal reasons. Would not 
wisdom dictate, when these truths are 
discovered, as they can be, that all chil- 
dren who have no gift for writing be 
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relieved at once from the necessity of 
pursuing a hopeless study, and that the 
few who can learn to write be given 
every opportunity to master the art for 
which they are fitted? Composi- 
tions” are not dreaded at school be- 
cause compositions are “ hard,” but be- 
cause with most children (and grown 
folk too) they are simply impossible. 
To endeavor to mould all children to 
one shape is, to-day, deemed bad edu- 
cation ; yet most of our schools try to 
do this when they enforce the ‘‘ compo- 
sitions” rule. The result is that the 
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children generally waste much time 
that might better be given to useful 
studies. Beyond the mastery of a good 
business-letter style, the average person 
never can hope to develop in literary 
composition. Let the few who can learn 
to write have every opportunity, and 
turn the talents of those who cannot 
learn to other things that come within 
the scope of their abilities. It is quite 
as absurd to try to make literary peo- 
ple of all school-children as it would be 
to try to make them all sculptors, mu- 
sicians, or orators. 








Pints for Daily Study 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION 














Tue purpose of this department is 
to awaken new thought and to encour- 
age research and investigation, thus 
broadening the intellectuality and ele- 
vating the minds of all who follow it 
closely from month to month. 

The gathering of knowledge, like the 
amassing of wealth, is best accomplished 
by a continual accumulation of small 
items. In accordance with this idea we 
shall, in this department, furnish our 
readers at least one topic for study for 


1. The production of liquid air has passed 
beyond the stage of mere laboratory experi- 
ment. Methods have been devised for its pro- 
duction in quantities that may make it practi- 
cally available as a refrigerating agent.— 
GASES, LIQUEFACTION OF; FREEZING-MA- 
CHINES ; REFRIGERATION. 


2. From what language was the word 
‘‘Mugwump” derived, and what was its sig- 
nificance in the original ? 


3. Travellers crossing the Pacific duplicate 
one day when they reach the 180th meridian, 
if journeying eastward, and omit one day if 
going westward. Christianized natives of 


each day in the month. With the sub- 
jects suggested for extended research 
are given (in SMALL caps) the headings 
under which detailed information will 
probably be found in encyclopedias or 
other reference-works. The direct ques- 
tions proposed will usually suggest their 
own references. 

Correspondence relating to the sub- 
jects suggested may be addressed to 
“Educational Department,” Gopry’s 
Macazine. 


the Society Islands for years observed Mon- 
day as the Sabbath because their first mission- 
aries failed to follow this rule-—DatTE Ling, 
INTERNATIONAL. 


4. Many deep-sea animals have very light 
bones and fragile tissues. The water-pressure 
at a depth of 1,000 fathoms is about a ton to 
the square inch, yet these animals easily sus- 
tain it. (Why?) Some of them are provided 
with phosphorescent or light-yielding organs, 
undoubtedly useful in the dark depths of 
ocean.—DEEP-SEA EXPLORATION. 


5. What isdynamite ? When and by whom 
was it discovered ? 
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6. More than four hundred small planetary 
bodies revolve around the sun in orbits be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. Astronomers have 
differed as to their probable origin, some sup- 
posing them to be fragments of a large planet 
exploded ages ago, while others contend that 
they are the multiform product of a ring 
of primary nebulous matter.—A STEROID; 
PLANETOID; NEBULAR HYPOTHESIS. 


7. Alcohol is not a food in any sense, for it 
is never assimilated by the digestive processes, 
but leaves the system totally unchanged. That 
it is a narcotic rather than a stimulant is 
proved by analysis of its final effect upon the 
human mind and body.—ALCOHOL ; ACOHOL- 
ISM. 


8. What is mineral wool ? 


9. The fattest of all fish, if not of all animals, 
is found in the North Pacific Ocean. The 
native tribes dry this fish, draw a strip of dried 
bark through it longitudinally, and use it to 
light their lodges ; hence its familar name.— 
CANDLE-FIsH. 


10. An effort to produce artificial diamonds 
by passing an electric current through a mixt- 
ure of carbon and clay resulted in the forma- 
tion of bright-blue crystals (a carbide of sili- 
con) which, when powdered, proved to have 
abrasive power equal to diamond-dust.—Car- 
BORUNDUM; ELECTRIC FURNACE. 


11. The rarest form of auroral display is the 
‘*horizontal beam.” This is always seen at a 
right angle to the magnetic meridian, some- 
times in both hemispheres at once, and bears 
a close resemblance to the tail of an enormous 
comet.—AURORA BOREALIS; ELECTRICITY ; 
MAGNETISM. 


12. Give date of birth of the Cuban patriot, 
Antonio Maceo; also date and manner of his 
death. 


13. For plant-growth the requisite hydrogen 
and oxygen are derived from water in the soil. 
Carbon is supplied by a reduction of the car- 
bonic-acid gas in the air, and nitrogen comes 
from the nitrates in the soil, now believed to 
be made available through the action of bac- 
teria.-AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY; NITRI- 
FICATION. 


14. The ‘Society of Tammany,” a purely 
democratic and non-hereditary organization, 
was formed in 1798 for the avowed purpose 
of counteracting the influence of the ‘‘ Society 
of the Cincinnati,” which was by many re- 
garded as an attempt to found an American 
aristocracy.— AMERICAN HEREDITARY Pa- 
TRIOTIC SOCIETIES. 


15. The Bacterium dianthi is so minute 
that 1,500 individuals placed side by side 
would extend only one-sixteenth of an inch; 
yet the direct product of the natural multipli- 
cation of a single germ for one day would 
occupy a cubic inch of space.—BACTERI- 
OLOGY; GERM THEORY OF DISEASE. 
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16. What is a rheostat, what is its purpose, 
and on what principle does it act ?—EL&c- 
TRICITY : ELECTRIC CURRENT. 


17. The pith of corn-stalks is now used to 
protect war-ships against damage from hostile 
shots or accidental puncture of the hull be- 
low the water-line.—CELLULOSE; BATTLE- 
SFIP; CRUISER. 


18. Butterflies never grow; a small one 
never becomes a large one.—BUTTERFLY. 


19. The four suits in a pack of playing- 
cards originally symbolized four classes of 
society, viz.: Hearts, the ecclesiastics ; spades 
(espada, sword), the nobility and warriors ; 
clubs (trefoil leaves), the peasantry; dia- 
monds (carreauz, square tiles), the merchants 
and traders.—CARD ; CARDS, PLAYING. 


20. What was the origin of April Fool’s Day? 


21. The Ancient Greeks recognized on] 
four elements: earth, air, fire, and water. Mod- 
ern science recognizes sixty-four, besides sev- 
eral others whose elementdry character is not 
yet fully established.—ELEMENTS, CHEMICAL; 
Atomic THEORY. 


22. The “Iliad” is no longer regarded as 
the earliest epic poem, for recent researches in 
Babylonia have revealed portions of a very 
ancient epic which is probably several thou- 
sand years older than the “ Iliad.”—Epic 
POETRY; BABYLONIAN LITERATURE. 


23. The great comet of 1882 passed directly 
across the sun’s disk, but no appearance of a 
black spot could be seen, and this has tended 
to strengthen the belief that even the nucleus 
of a comet is merely a gaseous body.—Com- 
ET; TRANSIT. 


24. Where is Pago-Pago Harbor, and what 
nation controls it ? 


25. The ‘*mud-fish” of Queensland has a 
double breathing apparatus. If the muddy 
water which it frequents contains enough 
vegetable matter to interfere with gill-breath- 
ing, the fish comes to the surface and gulps 
air into its swim-bladder, which also does 
duty as a lung.—CERATODUs; ATR-BLADDER. 


26. The modern science of Chemistry is a 
direct outgrowth of ancient Alchemy, super- 
stition and imposture gradually giving way 
to intelligent study of scientific principles. 
Traces of the ancient science are still plentiful 
in modern chemical nomenclature. —CHEMIS- 
TRY ; ALCHEMY. 


27. No presidential election has yet occurred 
in the United States in strict accordance with 
the privileges and purposes for which the 
Electoral College was originally projected.— 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 


28. The temperature in the furnace of a 
crematory should not be less than 1,400° 
F. The average weight of ashes is four 
pounds if the subject be a woman, six pounds 
ifaman. The process preserves every atom 
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of the body that can resist decomposition.— 
CREMATION ; BURIAL-CUSTOMS. 


29. An electric current of large volume and 
low electromotive power is best adapted for 
the development of high temperatures.— 
EvLectric HEATING; ELECTRIC WELDING ; 
ELECTRIC CURRENT. 
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80. Certain mineral waters have undoubted 
medicinal value, due to the earth-salts held in 
solution. This fact in some degree explains 
the wide-spread habit of eating or chewing 
clay and other earths, whereby the remedial 
agents possibly contained therein may be made 
available by the crude process of mastication. 
—CLAY-EATERS; BIOCHEMISTRY. 
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MODIFIED JOY. 
Somerville Journal. 


The grass is green, the leaves are out, 

Sweet spring is here, beyond a doubt. 
The azure skies 

Unmeasured depths of blue appear. 

The blossoms and the birds are here, 
Likewise the flies. 


The bees are buzzing ’round the hive, 
The growing garden seems alive 
With budding germs. 
The apple-trees are just a sight, 
With dainty blossoms, pink and white, 
And canker-worms. 


The pansy beds are bright with bloom, 
The lime-trees with their sweet perfume 
The senses woo. 
A sense of joy your being floods ; 
The rose-bushes are full of buds, 
And rose-bugs, too. 


Yes, ’tis really spring once more, 

The joyous time of hellebore 
And budding hope. 

The time for using Paris green, 

A season for enjoyment keen 
And whale-oil soap. 


HOW WOULD I THEN BE LOVED? 
Boston Globe, 


How would I then be loved? Most tenderly. 
This heart doth shrink from love’s fierce fever heat. 
So soon the fire of passion burneth out 
And leaves us naught but ashes gray and cold. 
I yearn but for the dew of tenderness. 
’Tis thus would I be loved. 


How would I then be loved? Most patiently. 
With cares and many sorrows oft oppressed. 
Now do [ need a strong and —_ arm 
To lean upon as on through life I tread, 

To bear me up in love. 


How would I then be loved? Devotedly. 

Of all the world I must be first and best 

And fill the measure of existence full 

For him whose heart and mine do interchange. 

Devotion, patience, tenderness—no more 

Could human heart desire this side of heaven. 
—Mary G. WoopBALL. 








DON’T BE SORRY. 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Don’t be sorry, mo’ners, when de sun don't shine ; 
Worl’ is full er trouble an’ complainin’ ; 

But still dey is a blossom what’s a-growin’ on de vine, 

De storm is blowin’ over, en de weather’s mighty fine, 
En de fiels is smellin’ sweeter fer de rainin’! 


Don’t be sorry, mo’ners, when de night come down ; 
Worl’ is mighty full er sin en sorrer ; 

But a little star’s a-peepin’—des one all aroun’ ; 

Somewhar de day’s a-breakin’, en de bells er glory soun’, 
En de birds ’!] all be singin’ on ter-morrer ! 


THE POLITIC MAN. 
Cleveland Leader. 


Two men toiled side by side, 
And wrought with brain and hand ; 
And one said: ‘‘I shall win through worth.” 
The other schemed and planned 
And flattered him who had the power 
To raise him from the throng, 
And people were amazed to see 
** How fast he got along !”’ 


And he that sought to win through worth 
The other’s purpose saw— js 

Saw how he fawned upon the man 
Whose will or whim was law— 

A craven sycophant himself, 
And always fain to hear 

The honeyed words that any rogue 
Would pour into his ear. 


And so it came to pass that he 
Who flattered rose apace, 
While he that sought to win through worth 
Obtained no higher place ; 
And there, as in the former days, 
I saw him toiling on, 
And asked him of the other, who 
To higher tasks had gone. 


“They > said he, ‘‘ that worth will win. 
Ah, well, perhaps it will. 
But he that flattered now directs, 
While I am toiling still ! 
And he, they say, ‘ has policy,’ 
While I have self-respect ; 
His sin is deemed a virtue now, 
My virtue a defect.” 
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THE TOWN OF NOGOOD. 
New Haven Register. 


My friend, have you heard of the town of Nogood, 
On the banks of the River Slow, 

Where blooms the Waitawhile flower fair, 

Where the Sometimeorother scents the air 
And the soft Goeasys grow ? 


It lies in the valley of Whatsthense, 
In the province of Leterslide. 

That Tiredfeeling is native there, 

It’s the home of the reckless Idontcare, 
Where the Giveitups abide. 


It stands at the bottom of Lazyhill, 
And is easy to reach, I declare. 
You’ve only to fold up your hands and glide 
Down the slope of Weakwill’s toboggan slide 
To be landed quickly there. 


The town is as old as the human race, 
And it grows with the flight of years. 
It is wrapped in the fog of idlers’ dreams. 
Its streets are paved with discarded schemes 
And sprinkled with useless tears. 


The Collegebred fool and the Richman’s heir 
Are plentiful there, no doubt. 
The rest of its crowd are a motley crew, 
With every class except one in view— 
The Foolkiller is barred out. - 


The town of Nogood is all hedged about 
By the mountains of Despair. 

No sentinel stands on its gloomy walls, 

No trumpet to battle and triumph calls, 
For cowards alone are there. 


| friend, from the dead-alive town Nogood 

f you would keep far away, 

Just follow your duty through good and ill, 

Take this for your motto. “I can, I will,” 
And live up to it each day. 


—W. E. PENNEY. 


GOD’S MESSENGER. 
New Orleans Picayune. 


I sat by an open window 
As the shadows began to fall, 
Wondering if this world of ours 
Was worth the living at all ; 


bay om see if the pleasures 

O’erbalanced, in any way, 

The pain, the sorrow, and heartache 
That come to us every day. 


I sat till the stars came peeping 
From their hiding-place in the sky, 

Ané I wished I had wings just then, 
To another world to fly. 


And a bird sang out in the darkness, 
So near that I felt afraid ; 

It seemed like a loud voice saying, 
‘* All things by God were made.” 


If never a weed existed, 
Should we love so dearly the flowers ? 
And say, should we value the sunshine 
Had we never been under the showers ? 


And so, if we had no sorrow, 

Could we know when our joy to prize ? 
If we never had tasted the bitter, 

The sweet could we recognize ? 


If there were no deeds of kindness, 
If there were no acts of love, 

Should we know what was meant by heaven 
When we speak of the world above ? 


*T was silent oe in the darkness, 


And the bi ad flown to its nest, 
But another penitent heart was made 
Before it had gone to rest. 


THE LAST. 
New York Sun. 


Ab, not the first love, dearest, but the last ! 
(So? Who can tell ?) 

The tides of youth, dear heart, run fast, run fast. 
The buds upon the young tree shoot and swell 
Reckless of frosts. Well! Well! 

Why should we dwell on follies that are past ? 


For now, behold, the green and callow shoots 
Of early spring 

Are dry and withered to the very roots. 
They were love’s first faint perfume offering 
Taking swift wing. 

Leaving a fragrant memory, but no fruits. 


Let us not speak of them with smiling scorn ; 
They have made way 

For the rich bloom and fruitage later born, 
And born of spirit rather than of clay, 
Making our day 

Glad with the freshness of perpetual morn. 


Eternal? Dear, let us believe it so, 
And in our bliss 
Let dull analysis and doubting go. 
Unquestioning, while in a rapturous kiss 
Like this—my sweet—and this— 
The fulness of celestial joy we know! 
—ANNIE L. MuzzeEy. 


THE PAGAN. 
New York Press. 
And her god shall be her husband.—Kama Soutra, 


I pay no fee to sanctity, 
For priestly praise or blame ; 
The little leaves within the wood 
Through which my dearest came— 
The little leaves within the wood 
Are covered with his name. 


I take no heed to templed rede, 
Of holy wine or meat ; 
The little pebbles on the way 
Where went my master sweet— 
The little pebbles on the way 
Are singing of his feet. 
—Post WHEELER, 


STOP YER KICKIN’. 
Daily Astorian, 


Stop yer kickin’ ’bout the times, 
Git a hustle on you 5 
Skirmish ’round and grab the dimes 
Ef the dollars shun you, 
Croakin’ never bought a dress, 
Growlin’ isn’t in it. 
Fix your peepers on success, 
Then go in to win it. 
Times is — good agin— 
Try to help them all you kin. 


Don’t sit round with hangin’ lip, 
That is sure to floor you ; 
by te git a better grip 
the work before you. 
Put some ginger in your words 
When you greet a neighbor, 
Throw your troubles to the birds, 
Git right down to labor, 
An’ you'll notice every day 
Things is comin’ right your way. 


Stop yer kickin’, get a hold 
Of the wheel and turn it; 
You kin never handle gold 
Less _ try to earn it. 
Brush the cobwebs from your eyes, 
Stop your blam’d repinin’, 
An’ you'll notice that yer skies 
Allus ’ll be shinin’. 
[f you hain’t the nerve to try, 
Sneak away somewheres, and die. 
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